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INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGES IN A CHANGING 

WORLD 



THURSDAY, JULY 9, 1992 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
Subcommittee on International Operations, 

Washington, DC, 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2:15 p.m. in room 
2200, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Howard L. Berman 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Berman. I welcome everyone to this hearing of the Subcom- 
mittee on International Operations. 

The subject matter for today's hearing is: International Ex- 
changes in a Changing World. We hope today to explore the extent 
to which our current international exchange programs are respon- 
sive to the profound political, cultural and economic changes 
throughout the world which we have witnessed in the past 3 years. 

This also offers us a useful opportunity to address concerns about 
overlap and duplication between programs. U.S. Exchange pro- 
grams have developed over several decades in response to varying 
needs and impulses. Many exchange programs are administered by 
agencies other than USIA. We must begin to look at how well 
these are coordinated, in their design and in their administration. 

We are particularly privileged to have with us today Senator 
Fulbright, whose involvement in the establishment and develop- 
ment of U.S. international exchanges is unparalleled. We look for- 
ward to having the benefit of his intimate familiarity with the 
founding principles and subsequent history of our international ex- 
change programs. 

Senator, I might just add parenthetically, that on a whole varie- 
ty of issues, you have probably heard this before, but this is one 
Member of the Congress who as he was getting interested in poli- 
tics found your example of political leadership in so many different 
areas something that attracted me to, if we want to call this a pro- 
fession, this profession. For that, I thank you and I am honored 
that you are with us today. 

Some of the questions I hope we can focus on: Is exchange really 
a function of public diplomacy or do we do exchanges a disservice 
by having them serve official policy? 

How important a goal is informing Americans about the rest of 
the world? 

I think there was a fundamental assumption that this is impor- 
tant; is this an assumption that is vulnerable to challenge? 

(1) 
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Are there alternatives to the reliance on government funding? 

How can Congress better coordinate the establishment of ex- 
change programs under various Departments or agencies? 

How can the executive branch better coordinate the administra- 
tion of various exchange programs? 

What changes need to take place in the government's traditional 
relationship with nongovernmental organizations? 

What practical or administrative difficulties have arisen from 
the addition of programs, administration of programs in new 
places, or of continuing programs in radically changed political, 
economic and cultural circumstances? 

Perhaps the most important question for us to address is the 
question of priorities. In a world of serious budgetary constraints, 
how do we decide between worthy exchange programs and which 
ones will we prefer? 

I might add my one experience in carrying a State Department 
authorization bill. The myriad of different proposals for new ex- 
change programs offered by different Members of the House and 
the Senate mean that these questions have a certain reality for us. 
To what extent are we doing the goals and the underlying purposes 
of exchange programs a service by simply accepting every Mem- 
ber's idea for some new program, and to what extent do we risk 
that kind of overlapping and duplication and loss of confidence in 
the efficacy of the whole idea? 

The testimony for today is to help us to provide a coj.Lext for our 
consideration of next year's State Department authorization bill. 

I look forward to hearing from the witnesses. 

I have just told my Ranking Minority Member for the day, my 
friend John Miller, that this is a hearing setting a context for a bill 
he won't even be here to help us shape next year, and that saddens 
me. 

With that, I yield to him for e.ny ccmments he might have. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My apologies for being late getting back from the floor. 

I don't have an opening statement. I really look forward to hear- 
ing from the witnesses. 

I think Mr. Berman and I share a common interest and support 
for exchange programs and we both want to hear how we can 
make them better. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Berman. Thank you very much. Congressman Miller, and 
now unless there is reason not to, I would like to go ahead with the 
testimony from our witnesses and start with our distinguished wit- 
ness. Senator J. William Fulbright, who will be testifying on behalf 
of the Liaison Group for International Educational Exchange. 

Senator Fulbright. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT. REPRESENT- 
ING THE LIAISON GROUP FOR INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE 

Mr. Fulbright. I appreciate very much the opportunity to come 
here. 
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As you know, I am a little over age. I first came to this body 50 
years ago, in ]043. So I apologize for my tendency for my mind to 
wander about. 

Mr. Herman. You are one of the few people that can make us 
think of this as the **lower House." 

Mr. Fu"LBRiGHT. This is an important House. I know that is 
where I F/'.arted in politics. 

Obvious ly, I can't help but say that this program is one of the 
most important, if not the most important in our international 
things. With the recent collapse of the Soviet Union, this — of 
course, I think this program had something to do with that. 

One of the principal advisors of Mr. Yakovlev was a Fulbright 
student in CJolumbia University in 1959. 

Any\^ray, I think it is very important that you are holding hear- 
ings on this program because I believe it is the best way to proceed, 
and the cost of it is so small compared to what we are accustomed 
to spending in the military field, it is just a fraction of what that 
costs, yet I think that the collapse of the Soviet Union was due 
more to the influence of this kind of activity than it was to the 
military. 

We did not defeat them on the field of battle. We defeated them 
on the field of ideas, and how to conduct your busixiess. So I am 
very encouraged by what has happened in the Soviet Union. 

It gives us a great opportunity to go forward and to establish re- 
lations which will cost just a fraction of what we have been spend- 
ing during these several years, some $300 billion on the military. 

So I am very encourp^ed by it and I am very encouraged by what 
I think was the role of the exchange program in what hab hap- 
pened. I think it has contributed a great deal to the results thuC we 
now see. 

The Soviet Union wasn't defeated on the Held of battle, but I 
think the people who made the decisions there recognized the sig- 
nificance of this kind of program. 

So I don't — I have a prepared statement that I have, I would like 
to submit for the record, but as you can see, I am not quite compe- 
tent to verbally present a program. 

I will try to answer any questions you have as best I can. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Fulbright follows:] 
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The mine fields of the Cold War that have divided Ihe peoples of the world for nearly 
half a century are finally being eleared, opening at last the possibility for global cooperation 
on the challenges and problenvj facing the human race. It is j critical moment in history. 

In 1945 we also stood at such a key point. I was struck ihcn by the advice of Albert 
Einstein who warned: "Now everything has changed except our manner of thinking. Thus 
we are drifting toward a catastrophe beyond comparison. We shall require a substantially 
new manner of thinking if mankind is to suivivc." Against the background of the enormous 
destruction of the Second World War and the ominous new potential for destruction in 
nuele&r weapons, it occurred to me that substantial exchanges of students and scholars 
between nations would help promote the new manner of thinking referred to by Einstein. 
After more than four decades of work in furthering such exchanges of the brightest young 
people from around the globe, I believe this even more strongly today. 

I am very pleased to participate in ioday*s hearing on International Exchanges in a 
Changing World representing the Liaison Group for International Educational Exchange, a 
coalition of twenty-four U.S. nonprofit organizations, many of whom I have worked closely 
with for decades. A list of the organizations represented in the Liaison Group is attached to 
my testimony. Let me note for the record that my views may not represent those of each of 
these organizations. 

The profound political changes wc arc witnessing necessitate that United Stales foreign 
policy be reconsidered from top to bottom. The world emerging from the Cold War era will 
be multipolar, fluid, and complex. Relationships will be built on mutual advantage, not on 
superpower politics. We will be faced with extraordinarily challenging global problems that 
require unprecedented cooperation between nations. The Foreign Relations Reauthorization 
Act which will be pending before this Subcommittee during the next session of Congress 
provides the opportunity to initiate the crucial task of putting in place sufficient foreign policy 
mechanisms to meet these needs. 

It is my hope that the Subcommittee will use this opportunity to create a United States 
Information Agency that is strengthened and improved, an agency that is better positioned to 
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provide the leadership the United States needs to face the crucial international educational and 
cultural challenges before us. Candidly, I must tell you that I was opposed to entrusting the 
Fulbright Program to USIA in 1978 and remain skeptical about the wisdom of that decision 
today. But my remarks today are aimed not at getting the Subcommittee to rethink that 
decision but at helping you enable USIA to better lulfill its responsibilities. 

Most fundamentally, strengthening USIA*s ability to conduct international exchanges 
in the coming decade requires a careful rcarticulation of the concept of public diplomacy. 
The terra has been superimposed upon the programs of the Mutual Educational and Cultural 
Exchange Act ex post facto. It is not widely understood within the academic communities in 
the United Slates and abroad, and where it is kjiown it is sometimes viewed with considerable 
distrust Although public diplomacy suggests a process of putting the peoples of various 
nations into direct communication with one another and is as such a laudable one, in practice 
it often means something el.se. As Marvin Stone, then Deputy Director of USIA, testified to 
this Subcommittee in 1986, "Public diplomacy is the means by which a country seeks to 
inform and thus influence the citizens of another country and through them, their 
govcmmenl," This working definition is not conducive to international educational exchange 
since it fails to recognize the genuine dialogue and reciprocity essential to educational 
exchange. Further, it is not conducive to international exchange to view all of the activities 
falling under public diplomacy as a "seamless web" as USIA has tended to do. There needs 
to be a clear differentiation between educational exchanges, on the one hand, and the overt 
effort to control public opinion in other nations on the other. An effort on the part of the 
Subcommittee to rearticulatc the basic conceptual framework for USlA's programs would be 
very helpful in enabling it to fulfill its role as the pnncipal federal agency responsible for 
educational and cultural exchanges. 

It is also critical for the United States that USIA play a pivotal leadership role in 
ensuring that vital national interests are met by educational exchange programs. As the 
Subcommittee is aware, privately funded exchanges between the United States and other 
nations have grown substantially over the years. There are ctjrrently more than 407,000 
foreign students in U.S. colleges and universities, and we send more thau 70,000 of our 
university students to other countries per year. The overwhelming majority of these 



individuals arc privately funded. Tliis Ls impressive. However, the fael that a large number 
of people are now involved in exehang<vi docs not rnc^n that our vital interest*? are fully 
served, as the case ot the former Soviet Union so vividly illustrates. In faet, (he vast majority 
of outbound students continue to be undergraduate students going to traditional Western 
European sites to study humanities and social sciences, while the overwhelming majority of 
incoming students are advanced stud<mts in engineering, computer .science, and business from 
Asian nations. While these exchanges are all valuable, there is a very important role for the 
federal government in easuring that other crucial long-term foreign poliey interests are 
maintained through exchange proyams. Note, for example, that we currently receive more 
than 36,000 university students from Japan but we send about 1,200 students to Japan. 
Surely this trickle of U.S. students to Japan docs not meet our needs for expertise about this 
critical nation. We need USIA to play a leadership role in cnsunng that such unmet needs 
are addressed. 

A particular area of concern relates to i 3IA's mandate to ' assist individual Americans 
and institutions in learning about other nations and cultures" which was given to the Agency 
in 1978. This so-called "second mandate" has always been controversial at USIA. Most 
recently, it seems to have been disregarded in the 1991 Strategic Goals Statement of the 
Agency. This is unfortunate since the needs of Americans to understand other nations and 
their languages have never been greater. In the post Cold War world we must speak the 
languages of other peoples if we are to succeed. Our ability to compete in the global 
marketplace very much depends upon it While it sounds impressive that 70,000 oi" our 
students go abroad to study each year, that translates into fewer than one percent of U.S. 
undergraduatCvS, and about seventy-five percent oi them are studying in a few Western 
European ccuntnes. The comparative figures for U.S. faculty members are surely even less 
encouraging. Thcic is a major challenge facing us to expand and diversify both the number 
of our students who stud/ abroad and where tliey are going. It pleases me to learn that the 
changes Congress is making tc the Higher Education Act will enable more students to use 
federal fmancial aid to meet st-tdy abroad cosi^. I am also encouraged that Senator Boren has 
won congressional approval for a major new initiative to provide scholarships for our 
undergraduates to study abroad, and I hope technical problems regarding releasing funds 
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appropriated for this program can soon be resolved. Nonetheless, the USIA wc need for the 
coming decade needs to take very seriously its responsibilities to help Americans develop the 
skills they need for our nation to succeed in tomorrow's world. 

The future role of the Fulbright Program iuself is in critical need of attention and 
leadership. While I arn extremely proud of the achievements of the program since its 
founding and am pleased to see the accomplishments of the many exemplary individuals who 
have participated in the Fulbright program, I am worried about its future. As the Fulbright 
Scholarship Board noted in its acclaimed White Paper, the program has been asked to do loo 
much with too little. As a rc;>ult, its reputation of excellence is in jeopardy, and its continued 
ability to attract the best young minds is in doubt In certain countries and in certain 
disciplines, the Fulbright Program is already unable to compete for the best talent. It is my 
hope that this Subcommittee, USIA, and the Fulbright Scholarship Board will work together 
with the educational community in the United States and around the world to ensure that the 
future of the Fulbright program is as bright as its past I think the track record of the 
program is proven, and it is well worth the relatively "mall sums needed to meet this goal. 

Outside of the Fulbright Program itself, there are critical needs in other core programs, 
such as the infrastructure supportmg the International Visitor Program in communities 
throughout the United States which face very serious resource shortages. 

Another important area of federal International education leadership that is increasingly 
needed is in the coord mr.tion of the diverse .set of federal exchange programs which now 
involve a large numtKjr of federal agencies. Although the Subcommittee may well want to 
investigate whether it Is possible to make USIA more competitive as an administrative base 
for new federal initiatives, the trend to diversify international exchanges in the federal 
government is to some extent a natural result of the ongoing internationalization of American 
society. Nonetheless, even though this trend may not be unhealthy, it poses important 
challenges regarding how this divcnje array of federal programs can be effectively coordinated 
so as to avoid duplication and competition as well as to maximize complementarity. 

The role of the federal government in facilitating privately funded exchanges is also 
critical to the future of international exchange. The last several years have witnessed the 
development of a growing regulatory quagmire of regulations from a diverse set of agencies 
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including the Immigration and Naluralizalion Service, the Departments of Commerce, Labor, 
Stale, and Treasury, as well as USIA. As the Subcommittee is aware, the exchange 
community in the United Stales has been engaged over the last three years in a sometimes 
contentious debate with USIA over regulations governing the J-1 Exchange- Visitor visa. My 
views about these issues have been put on the record of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, and they reflect my conviction that the Mutual Educational and Cultural 
Exchange Act conlem plated a very flexible visa able to serve a broad range of programs for 
students, scholars, trainees, and others. I am informed by my colleagues in the exchange 
community that the dialogue with USIA has progressed substantially regarding the J visa and 
that the possibility of achieving a set of workable new regulations may be in sight However, 
important issues such as the future of the valuable summer student travelAvork program still 
remains in doubt I hope these remaining problems can be resolved soon so the people 
dedicated to furthering international exchanges in the United States can get on with their 
work. U is important for the Subcommittee to undcrsiano bowcvei, that the J visa Is only 
one part of a complex maze of federal regulations wliich threaten to -nuermine our ability to 
conduct successful exchange programs. Dealing with these concerns aires strong 
leadership from both the Subcommittee and USIA. 

In addition to the regulatory area, there are a number of activities relating to privately 
funded exchanges which require strong support from USIA Overseas post support is critical 
to maintaining exchanges, including important educational advising services. USIA has also 
traditionally provided support for research on issues essential to exchange activities. This 
includes information on the structure of other nations' educational progiams, their degrees, 
and the educational credentials they issue which is necessary for both the admission of 
foreign students into U.S. institutions and to the provision of credit for U.S. student academic 
work abroad. Unfortunately, USIA has been moving away from these critical support 
activities. 

Rising above all these important needs at this moment is the need to respond 
effectively to the unbelievable events untu ,ing in the former republics of the Soviet Union, 
the Baltics, and Eastern Europe. What events we arc witnessing. It is incumbent upon us to 
rise to the aid of the h-^ave peoples of these nations to help them create modem, democratic 
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states from the rubble of communism. Here the power of exchanges has already been amply 
demonstrated. It is clear to mc that our sponsorship of a young Russian named Aleksandr 
Yakovlev to attend Columbia University in the late 1950's has paid enormous dividends as he 
rose to become one of President Gorbaehev's eloscst advisors in initiating the tremendous 
changes we now sec unfolding in the former Soviet bloc. Now we need to empower a new 
generation of Russians, Ukrainians, Lithuanians, and others from throughout these nations to 
further these reforms through a program such as that proposed by Senator Bradley which just 
received Senate approval. However, we miust respond to this new challenge without robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. We must retain our ongoing exchange commitments with other regions 
and the nations within them as we reach out to the peoples of the former Soviet empire. 

As my remarks have indicated, there arc many critical issues regarding educational 
exchanges which face this Subaminilltce as it prcpunjs to reauthorize the programs of the 
U.S. informatinn Agency. I urge you to take these issues very seriously. As you prepare for 
the upcoming reauthorization, I hope you will lake the time to conduct a comprehensive set 
of hearings that will allow the Subcommittee lo diseiiss these issues with the Fulbright 
Scholarship Boards the academic community in the United States, representatives of the 
Fulbright Commissions throughout the world, aiumni of the programs, and others. It hjw been 
far too long since such a comprehensive congressional assessment of international exchanges 
has been undertaken. 

We certainly stand at a turning point in history. I have devoted my life to the 
fiirtherancc of these critical international exchange programs which can do so much lo further 
mutual undeistanding and human progress, and I a.n convinced they have provided enormous 
dividends. The future of these programs is in your hands. 
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Mr. Berman. Well, Senator, thank you very much. 

Your prepared statement will be included in the record in its en- 
tirety. It is an excellent one. 

I would like to come back to you and ask you a few questions 
about your evaluation of the relative worth of exchange programs 
versus other functions in the foreign diplomatic field. Before that I 
would like to turn, and hoping he understands — normally in this 
situation he would have been the lead-off witness, but I am pleased 
to introduce to the committee and the audience our next witnesses. 

Before I do that, I have been joined by my friend who is the 
former chairman of this subcommittee and who was a stro' ^ sup- 
porter of educational exchange programs during his tenure here — 
he is retiring this year — for any comments he might have? 

Congressman Dymally. 

Mr. Dymally, I have just returned from Mali, Senegal and Mau- 
ritania, and everj-where I go one topic of discussion, of course, is 
the success of the Fulbright program. 

Tn Mali and Senegal it is very, very active, more so in Senegal 
than probably any other part of A-rica. In fact, I had a Fulbright 
scholar in my district at one time. They are r-eeking one in Mauri- 
tania. 

I am always pleased to hear the glowing reports about the suc- 
cess of the Fulbright program, Senator. 

Mr. Berman. Now we will proceed with Mr. Barry Fulton, the 
Deputy Associate Director of the Bureau of Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs for the USIA, accompanied by the agency General 
Counsel, Alberto Mora. 

STATEMENT OF DR. BARRY FULTOX, DEPUTY ASSOCIATE DIREC- 
TOR FOR EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL AFFAIRS, U.S. INFOR- 
MATION AGENCY; ACCOMPANIED BY ALBERTO MORA, GENER- 
AL COUNSEL 

Mr. Fulton. I would like to express my appreciation for the 
honor of appearing with Senator Fulbright as well as the apprecia- 
tion of USIA for his continuing robust support of the program 
which bears his name. The issues he has raised and in his prepared 
statement are ones that warrant your attention and ours. 

I welcome the opportunity to comment today, and as the Senator 
has proposed in subsequent hearings, we agree with him, we stand 
at a turning point in history. 

In 1961, Senator Fulbright said: "It is not our affluence, or our 
plumbing, or our clogged freeways that grip the imagination of 
others. Rather, it is the values upon which our ystem is built. 
These values imply our adherence, not only to liberty and individ- 
ual freedom, but also to international peace, law and order, and 
constructive social purpose.'' 

This concept of what it is that is unique about our country — of 
what we seek to share with the people of other countries — has 
guided the U.S. Government's mternational exchange effort for 
more than half a century. For even longer, it has inspired private 
American citizens and organizations to support and participate in 
exchanges. 
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Many of those organizations are partners with us today. The 
events of the past few years have validated the foresight of those 
who preceded us. The collapse of communism in Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union was not a triumph of military power, but of 
the power of values and ideas. 

Securing a peaceful outcome, consistent with our national inter- 
est, to what is still a very unsettled international situation will re- 
quire no less an effort. Those of you who h^^.ve traveled to the 
emerging democracies of Eastern Europe and Central Asia have 
heard what my colleagues abroad have heard: Expressions of a 
deep desire to know not only how we do things, but also the values 
that determine why we do them. The citizens of those countries 
want to know not only how we administer our justice system, for 
example, but American concepts about civic relationships among 
ourselves and with our government that underlie our American 
justice system. 

USIA's exchange programs have adapted in important ways to 
the changes of the past few years. The most important of these 
changes has been the shift of resources and effort first to Eastern 
Europe, and more recently to the former Soviet Union. Such a shift 
is inevitable, given the moment in history and the high stakes for 
our own future and that of our children. It has not, however, been 
without cost. 

Part of the shift has resulted from the creation of new programs 
without provision for the staff or support necessary to run them. 
Some of them, like the U.S.-CIS Interparliamentary Exchange Pro- 
gram, are among the most important initiatives we currently have 
underway. But implementing this and many other program initia- 
tives and expansions has seriously stretched our capacit}' to admin- 
ister and monitor our programs effectively. 

The focus on Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union also 
threatens our ability to sustain our efforts in other parts of the 
world. We cannot afford to forego program opportunities in the 
emerging democracies of Africa or in countries in Asia, Latin 
America, and elsewhere with which our relations remain impor- 
t :]t. While we recognize the need to set priorities worldwide, the 
potential impact of exchange programs in these areas is as great as 
in the former Soviet Union. 

Let me cite some examples of the important opportunities 
throughout the world that we must continue to address, even as we 
devote unprecedented attention to Russia and Eurasia. 

First, at the invitation of the Mongolian Ministry of Education, a 
scholar from the University of Pittsburgh's Department of Educa- 
tion has traveled twice to Ulaanbaatar, under our auspices, to con- 
duct workshops on the U.S. education system. As a result of his 
visit, the first two Mongolian Fulbrighters will be in the United 
States during the coming academic year to conduct research on 
educational methodology and administration. 

Second, USIA is currently administering programs funded by 
AID to support the transition to civilian rule in Nigeria and to rep- 
resentative government in South Africa. In both cases, traditional 
USIA exchange program tools are being directed to specific objec- 
tives that are in the long-term interest of both the United States 
and of the partner country. 
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Third, we are providing support to Fulbright programs in Indo- 
nesia and Malaysia to enable Islamic scholars from both countries 
and from the United States to learn more about the role of reli- 
gion, and Islam in particular, in each other's sociecies. 

The other significant change in our program mix in recent years 
has been the shift to what some caU ''how to''* programs. We, as 
well as others in the administration and the Congress, are increas- 
ingly finding exchange programs an effective tool in communicat- 
ing practical knowledge on how to organize governments and 
market institutions to those in the emerging democracies. We have, 
for example, supported visitor programs for Russians and Eastern 
Europeans on the conversion of defense industries to civilian pro- 
duction. We have supported projects on grass-roots involvement in 
the democratic process and on the role of the volunteer in Ameri- 
can society. 

We are pleased with the success of these efforts and with the in- 
creasing recognition by others in the U.S. Government that the 
programs we have been administering provide valuable models for 
dealing with new — or newly recognized — needs. 

But we have not lost sight of the fact that our mandate extends 
beyond training to the true exchange of ideas — to values, to return 
to Senator Fulbright's word. Fifty years after the Federal Govern- 
ment joined the effort to carry out such exchanges, I believe there 
is a renewed commitment to their importance. Indeed, as the need 
for an American military presence abroad diminishes, the need for 
a cultural and political presence grows. 

USIA is proud of its role in developing '"friendly, sympathetic, 
and peaceful relations between the United States and the other 
countries of the world." We are confident that we can build on that 
success. 

This concludes my formal presentation. I would be happy to 
answer any questions that you may have. 

I would like to add that USIA General Counsel Alberto Mora is 
here and will address questions dealing with USIA's regulatory 
reform of our exchange visitor visa program. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Fulton follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee: 

In 1961, Senator Fulbriyht said: 

"It is not our affluence, or our plumbing, or our clogged 
freeways that grip the imagination of others. Rcither, it 
is the values upon which our system is built. These values 
imply our adherence, not only to liberty and individual 
freedom, but also to international peace, law and order, 
and constructive social purpose." 

This concept of what it is that is unique about our country — of 
what we seek to share with the people of other countries — has 
guided the U.S. Government's international exchange effort for 
more 'chan half a century. For even longer, it has inspired 
private American citizens and organizations to support and 
participate in exchanges. Many of those organisations are 
partners with us today. 

The events of the past few years hv^ve validated the foresight 
of those who preceded us. The collapse of communism ir. eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union was not a triumph of military 
power, but of the power of values and ideas. Securing a 
peaceful outcome, consistent v/ith our national interest, to 
what is still a very unsettled international situation will 
require no less an effort. 
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Those of you who have traveled to the emerging democracies of 
eastern Europe and central Asia have heard what my colleagues 
abroad have heard: expressions of a deep desire to know not 
only how we do things, but also the values that determine why 
WG do them. The citizens of those countries want to know not 
only how we administer our justice system, for example, but 
American concepts about civic relationships among ourselves and 
with our government that underlie our American justice system. 

USIA's exchange programs have adapted in important ways to the 
changes of the past few years. The most important of these 
changes has been the shift of resources and effort first to 
eastern Europe, and more recently to the Former Soviet Union. 
Such a shift is inevitable, given the moment in history and the 
high stakes for our own future and that of our children. It 
has not, however, been without cost. 

Part of the shift has resulted fron. the creation of new 
programs without provision for the staff or support necessary 
to run them. Some of them, like the U.S. -CIS 
Interparliamentary Exchange Program, are among the most 
important initiatives we currently have underway. But 
implementing this and many other program initiatives and 
expansions has seriously stretched our capacity to administer 
and monitor our programs effectively. 
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The focus on eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union also 
threatens our ability to sustain our efforts in other parts of 
the world. We cannot afford to forego program opportunities in 
the emerging democracies of Africa or in countries in Asia, 
Latin America, and elsewhere with which our relations remain 
important. While we recognize the need to set priorities 
wor'^dwide, the potential impact of exchange programs in these 
areas is as great as in tne former Soviet Union. 

Let me cite some examples of the important opportunities 
throughout the world that we must continue to address, even as 
we devote unprecedented attention to Russia and Eurasia. 

o At the invitation of the Mongolian Ministry of Education, a 
scholar from the University of Pittsburgh's Department of 
Education has traveled twice to Ulaan Bator, under our 
auspices, to conduct workshops on the U.S. education 
system. As a result of his visit, the first two Mongolian 
Fulbrighters will be in the United States during the coming 
academic year to conduct research on educational 
methodology and administration. 
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o USIA is currently administering programs funded by AID to 
support the transition to civilian rule in Nigeria and to 
representative government in South Africa, In both cases, 
traditional USIA exchange program tools are being directed 
to specific objectives that are in the long-term interest 
of L-c. r the United States and of the partner country. 

o Kc are providing support to Fulbright programs in both 

Indonesia and Malaysia to enable Islamic scholars from both 
countries and from the United States to learn more about 
the role of religion, and Islam in particular, in each 
other'^ societies. 

The och.-:;r significant change in our program mix in recent years 
has been the shift to what some call "how to" programs. We, as 
well as others in the Administration and the Congress, ^.re 
increasingly finding exchange programs an effective tool in 
communicat I'^g practical knowledge on how to organize 
governments and market institutions to those in the emerging 
democracies. We have, for example, supported visitor programs 
for Russians and eastern Europeans on the conversion of defense 
industries to civilian production. We have supported projects 
on grassroots involvement in the democratic process and on the 
role OL the volunteer in American society. 
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We are pleased with the success of these efforts and with the 
increasing recognition by others in the U.S» governr.<ent Inat 
the programs we have been administering provide valuable models 
for dealing with new — or newly recognized — needs. 

But we have not lost sight of the fact that our mandate extends 
beyond training to the true exchange of ideas — to va lues . tc 
return to Senator Fulbright's word. Fifty years after the 
federa government joined the effort to carry out such 
exchanges, I believe there is a renewed commitment to their 
importance. Indeed. a!= th*^ nppd for an Amp^rican military 
presence abroad diminishes, the neod for a cultural and 
political presence grows. 

USIA is proud of its role in developing "friendly, sympathetic, 
and peaceful relations between the United States and the other 
countries of the world," We are confident that we can build on 
that success. 

This concludes my formal presentation, i would be happy to 
answer any questions you may have. I would like to add that 
USIA's General Counsel, Alberto Mora, is here and will address 
questions dealing with USIA's regulatory reform of our exchange 
visitor visa program. 
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Mr. Herman. Our third witness is Jennifer Froistad, Executive 
Director of AFS-USA, who will testify on behalf of the Internation- 
al Exchange Association. 

STATEMENT OF JENNIFER FROISTAD. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF 
AFS-USA, REPRESENTING THE INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE AS- 
SOCIATION 

Ms. Froistad. Thank you. 

Mv name is Jennifer Froistad, and I am the Executive Director 
of AFS in the United States, which is actually AFS Intercultural 
Programs but known to most people in the United States as the 
American Field Service. AFS was conceived on the battlefields of 
the First and Second World Wars by ambulance drivers, but I 
think it is fair to say that it was birthed by Senator Fulbright and 
others who saw the potential of exchange between peoples as being 
a preventive toward, not just something that could be used to mop 
up the battlefields. 

We have been providing exchanges since 1947 and have ex- 
changed over 180,000 young people between the United States and 
other countries. 

I am here today on behalf of the International Exchange Associa- 
tion, better known as lEA. lEA is an umbrella organization of 50 
members, all nonprofit, U.S.-based organizations who are responsi- 
ble for the bulk of this country's international citizen and youth 
exchange programs. 

lEA is dedicated to the support of international citizen and youth 
exchange between the United States and the countries of the 
world. Its members are engaged in, or actively support, the ex- 
change of citizens, youths, trainees and professionals for education- 
al, cultural, professional and humanitarian purposes. 

A list of members are appended to the statement. 

I v/ant to express my appreciation to the subcommittee for seek- 
ing this update on international exchanges and also for being a 
continuing source of congressional support for and interest in the 
exchange activities and the opinions and views of exchange organi- 
zations. Your continuing leadership in this dimension of public di- 
plomacy in its most catholic sense is recognized among our col- 
leagues and we look forward to working with you, particularly in 
the year ahead in anticipation of the reauthorization of the U.S. In- 
formation Agency. 

I heartily support Senator Fulbright's statement, as I think he 
has touched upon the profound issues that undergird exchange pro- 
grams. 

I waixt to depart from the prepared text. I would like to highlight 
some points, 

I think that it is worth noting that what we desire in our rela- 
tionship with USIA and with the government is the ability to re- 
spond to historic opportunities such as the one we now face with 
the former Soviet Union and the Baltic States; to ensure growth 
with quality; to promote exchanges worldwide, especially in those 
regions of the world which are underserved by private market- 
driven exchange activities; and to provide leadership in the area of 
public diplomacy. 
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To do that there are several activities that USIA has historically 
and I think should continue to perform. One is in the area of fund- 
ing. 

There are two aspects to that: First, USIA should provide fund- 
ing for exchanges that are not supported by the marketplace, par- 
ticularly in those parts of the world that are currently dreadfully 
underserved by our exchange programs: the Islamic world and 
Africa in particular. Second, USIA should provide something to 
build infrastr.ucture so that in fact the exchange organizations can 
continue to carry out the exchange activities which are certainly 
not in any way dependent upon Federal funding. 

The vp.st majority of citizen and youth exchanges in this country, 
probably 98 percent of it, is carried out through private funding. To 
work in partnership with the private exchange community and 
with other government agencies, and to assist in developing regula- 
tions that serve 

Mr. Berman. Say that one more time. 

You are saying 98 percent of 

Ms Froistad. Exchange activities that take place between citi- 
zen and youth exchanges are supported by private funding. It is 
mostly carried out in the private sector, not through direct govern- 
ment funding. 

Mr. Miller. You are not talking about academic? 

Ms. Froistad. Youth and citizen exchanges. 

Mr. Berman. I remember when I was in high school where some- 
one would come, attend high school and live with a family in oi r 
area, a student in our high school would go abroad — that is 98-per- 
cent privately funded? 

Ms. Froistad. Right. From when you remember, when you were 
in high school, that activity probably was supported by funds 
raised in the United States by private citizens. Those funds now 
come from the student's family in the country from which they 
come, for reasons having to do with where the students are coming 
from and constraints on funding. I am talking about citizen and 
youth exchanges which are essentially in the private sector, in- 
creasingly funded, to our regret, by private funds. 

We will get to that in a moment. 

Let me go back to the issue of the former Soviet Union, the seiz- 
ing of historic opportunities. The changes that have taken place in 
the former Soviet Union and the Baltic States obviously provide a 
historic opportunity for exchange, unlike any that we have prob- 
ably ever seen before. Senator Bradley and Congressman Leach 
have made a proposal for massive exchanges to take place between 
the United States and the former Soviet Union and the Baltic 
States. The proportions that they are talking about are unheard of 
in our field, and the initial reaction I think has been to be hesitant 
about embracing that magnitude of exchange. 

On reflection, I think it is fair to say that members of the lEA 
and the Liaison Group are very supportive of what they have pro- 
posed because they have recognized, as only I think Senator Ful- 
bright before them has recognized, the incredible power and impact 
that exchange between human beings can have on changing lives 
and the life of a nation. 
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We will not be able to do these exchanges without changing the 
way we do business, without building new alliances and fundamen- 
tally without additional funding. But I would urge the Members of 
this committee and others to support that initiative. 

The changes that have taken place in the former Soviet Union 
are oner that are historic, and in some ways without precedent, but 
they ca easily slip back into something else. Democracy is a 
trying enterprise, as you know, and it can often be chaotic and re- 
quires an educated citizenry and people dedicated to the principles 
of democracy. 

We are already seeing in those parts of the world the effects of 
people that don't understand how to deal yet with democracy. To 
the extent that exchanges can help increase understanding and fa- 
miliarity with these forms, I think we will be well served, and I 
don't think the opportunity will be here forever. 

The second point I would like to talk about is the need for qual- 
ity exchanges while increasing the quantity. Over the last 15 years 
there has been an incredible increase in the number of exchanges, 
particularly at the 'evel of youth, and it is because of this increase 
in exchanges that USIA in part has taken an active role in the last 
few years in regulation. 

We need to be careful that in our desire to regulate we not 
simply control, but in fact promote increased quality in exchanges. 
There is no conflict necessarily between quantity and quality, but 
exchanges that do not have an underpinning of quality can result 
not in the desired understanding that we se ?k, but to greater 
enmity between people. It can reinforce prejudice rather than in- 
crease understanding. 

Thirdly, the public-private cooperation and interagency coopera- 
tion are essential components of any successful international ex- 
change because exchanges fundamentally rely on private sector 
and government cooperation, and because in an era of limited re- 
sources we can ill afford duplication. While high-level dialogue be- 
tween the public sector and policy leaders in USIA has improved in 
recent years, international exchange in particular suffers from 
missed opportunities because the private sector is not as regularly 
and completely consulted on program design and policy priorities. 

As weak as cooperation is between USIA and private-sector ex- 
changes, the agency's statutorily mandated coordinating role for 
exchanges government-wide is worse. There is little coordination 
and consequently no administration perspective on what is going 
on in government and what its priority ought to be in a period of 
limited resources. 

The example of both aspects of this shortcoming are readily ap- 
parent in the administration's proposals for exchange initiatives in 
Central and Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union. The 
plans proposed in the past 3 years have been incomplete and they 
have involved little or no citizen and youth exchanges, and have 
been late in being put forward. 

Too often they were done without adequate, we believe, consulta- 
tion with the private sector, which will be depended upon to carry 
out most of those exchanges. Consequently, since 1989, at least 
three Federal agencies have vied for leading roles in exchange- 
based foreign policy concerns. These are USIA, the Agency for 
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International Development (AID), and the State Department, and 
each have been directed in different ways to start exchange-related 
activities. 

It is important that USIA, we believe, play a better role in co- 
ordinating these activities, and we think USIA, which has less a 
parochial concern, is the best agency to do that. 

I will not dwell on infrastructure. It is outlined in the statement. 

I would like to speeik on the need for balance in exchange pro- 
gramming and regulation. 

With regard to balance, there are two issues, one having to do 
with the commitment to maintain U.S. exchanges worldwide. As I 
referenced earlier, the areas of the Islamic world and Africa in par- 
ticular are woefully underserved. The enormous expansion of pri- 
vately funded exchanges in youth and citizen, particularly youth, 
has taken place almost exclusively with Western Europe and to a 
lesser degree Australia, New Zealand and Japan in terms of people 
coming co the United States. 

There is less activity now an^ong youth exchanges in Africa than 
there was 20 years ago. One of the lessons I hope we can learn is 
that preventive action now will do us great good in the future. If 
we can build bridges. 

The conflicts of the future, many believe, will not be East- West 
but North-South, and we can play a vital role in that by promoting 
the kind of exchanges with North and South now that members of 
the Soviet Union participated in 30 or 40 years ago. 

The second aspect of exchanges which I think has been out of 
balance is that the focug in the last few years has been primarily 
on big "C" culture and academic and not sufficiently on youth ex- 
changes. In fiscal year 1988, USIA spent $3.5 million on discretion- 
ary program funding in these areas. 

In 1993, they propose spending $341,000. This figure does not in- 
clude $2.45 million for congressionally mandated activities such as 
the Congress-Bundestag and Samantha Smith Programs. 

In the area of exchange regulation, I think in the last few 
months after some painful start up, the dialogue between USIA, 
Alberto Mora's office in particular, and the exchange community 
has been constructive, and I hope will go forward to achieve regula- 
tions that will both promote as well as control behavior. 

But I think we would be foolish to think the regulations ever 
really promote growth and quality. We rieed to find other ways to 
promote growth and quality than through regulations. Ultimately 
it will be the strength of the international exchange organizations 
themselves that will ensure quality; not regulations. 

Initiatives are being taken now among the youth and citizen ex- 
changes, with the help of John Richardson, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Cultural Affairs, ' o look at a self-policing mecha- 
nism for the field which we think will ultimately be of greater ben- 
efit. 

Finally, let me cite examples of successes in our field. I think cit- 
izen and especially youth exchanges are too often seen as nice, but 
not necessary to our world. 

They are often messy, they are hard to control and they have 
little short-term impact. The impact that we see from these pro- 
grams often takes place years and years from today. 
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I was speaking this morning to 2,500 AFS students who are 
about to depart the United States to return to their home coun- 
tries. We had invited to speak to them, Jan Eliasson, the Under 
Secretary General for Humanitarian Affairs at the United Nations. 
He was an AFS student in 1957, in Dekalb, Indiana. He credits the 
work he does today with the experience he had as a 17-year-old. 

Who could have known at that time that this would happen. He 
was instrumental in solving the Iraq-Iran crisis and is very much 
involved in solving many of the ethnic strife that tear people apart 
around the world today. We had an earlier reference to Mr. Yakov- 
lev, who was a Fulbright scholar. 

Other examples — in AFS, we have the President of Colombia 
whose host mother from Fresno, California, w£is at his inaugura- 
tion. We have John Macrae, who was on a practical training pro- 
gram with the Association for International Practical Training in 
Louisville, Kentucky, who is now British Ambassador to Morocco, 
who credits to a great extent his work in the international field to 
his experience in the United States. And F.W. de Klerk, who came 
to the United States as an international visitor many years ago, a 
visit which he said gave him an understanding of the vitality that 
can be gained from a multiracial society. 

I believe that with these observations I have suggested some 
areas for attention in the upcoming deliberations of the subcommit- 
tee when next year's USIA reauthorization takes place. We look 
forward to working with the committee and with USIA to seize the 
opportunities before us to build the infrastructure necessary to pro- 
vide exchange programs and to share in the leadership to lead to 
more balanced exchange program activities. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Froistad follows:] 
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Good afternoon. My name is Jennifer Froislad and I am Executive Direclor of AFS, bcller 
known in thousands of American communities as the American Field Service. Since our first 
exchanges in 1947, we have sought to confront cultural stereotypes and human misunderstanding 
through the simple act of having youths from one country live in the homes, attend school, and 
immeree themselves in community life in another part of the world. To date, over 180,000 young 
people from over 80 countries have experienced American life through AFS families and schools. 

I am presenting this statement on behalf of the International Exchange Association (lEA), a 
nonprofit umbrella organization of 50 meirbcrs-all nonprofit, U.S.-based organizations 
responsible for the bulk of this country's international citizen and youth exchange programs. IE A 
is dedicated to the support of international citi2en and youth exchange between the United States 
and the countries of the world. Its members are engaged in, or actively support, the exchange of 
citizens, youth, trainees, and professionals for educational, cultural, professional, and humanitarian 
purposes. A list of TEA member organizations is attached to this statement. 

I want to express my appreciation lo this subcommittee for seeking this update on international 
exchanges, and for being a continuing source of Congressional support for and interest in our 
exchange activities. Your con'iinuing leadership for this dimension of public diplomacy is well- 
recognized among my colleagues and we look forward to working with you in the years a head- - 
beginning with next year's anticipated reauthorization for the U.S. Information Agency (USIA). 

I whole-heartedly support the preceding statement of Sen. Fulbright-a most eloquent expression 
of our need to reassess both our justification and our instruments of public diplomacy. My 
statement w.J raise some complementary points, particularly regarding the balance of the U.S. 
exchange mix, regulatory reform of the J Exchange Visitor Program, and our national response to 
the needs of the former Soviet Union. 

We in the exchange community have cone to recognize and respond lo the new and dramatic 
demands that the changes in the world are putting on us. Where once we were confined to 
working with very limited numbers in highly structured exchange relations with Central and 
Eastern Europe, and the republics of the former Soviet Union, we are now responding to 
demands for massive exchange activities with scores of new partners-both public and private. 
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Where less than a decade ago we were content to vp-ork on the modest objective of opening and 
maintaining some small ?cale of dialogue and mutual understanding, we are now faced with calls 
for broad-based sharing of skills and knowledge overcoming decades of closed trade In ideas and 
friendship. 

While the headlines are grabbed by our national fascination with the opening of friendly relations 
with the former Soviet Union, we also recognize lhal democratization and the transition to free 
and open socielies are underway ihroughoul ihe world; in Louniries and regions long lainlcd by 



With lhal as a backdrop, 1 want lo begin with two immediaie concerns for the iniernational 
cilizcn and youth exchange communily— response lo ihe newly independcnl states of ihc former 
Soviel Union and liic need to ensure that we conducl quality exchanges while wc expand ihcir 
quantity. Then I will summarize four topics that relate lo operational aspects of exchanges ihai I 
believe Congrcr. should invesligaie and address as needed. Those topics are cooperation and 
coordination between the private sector and government, and among govemmenl agencies; ihc 
exchanges infrastructure; balance in exchanges programming; and regulation of exchanges. I will 
conclude with several examples of how an international exchange experience has affected the lives 
of our alumni. 

SUPPORT FOR EXCHANGES INITIATIVE WITH CIS AND BALTIC STATES 

It is clear that we face an unprecedented opportunity at this moment in world affairs lo engage 
the newly independent and free peoples of the republics of the former Soviel Union. We believe 
that that opportunity includes an opening lo ensure that a new generation of individuals- 
teenagers and young adults-has a real and profound understanding of the United Stales; and that 
we might foster among our citizens a comparable appreciation for the diversity and circumstances 
of the peoples of these 15 republics. To this end, we endorse the initiative outlined in the 
Bradley-Leach bill that would establish a substantial and new commitment to educational and 
cultural exchanges with lhal region. We believe lhal the two sponsors of this legislation have 
realized the considerable power inherent in international exchange; a power based on the capacity 



authoritarian regimes, segregated societies, and closed borders. 
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of individuals to change the course of ihcir lives and the life of their country through an 
appreciation of the broader world experienced through exchanges. Fony-six of our colleague 
organlzations-from the membership of lEA and the Liaison Group for International Educational 
Exchange-.have endorsed the BradleyUach proposal in a letter to members of the Senate last 
month. A copy of our letter is attached to this statement. 



ENSURING QUALnY EXCHANGES WHILE INCREASING QUANTITY 

We often measure our success in this field by our growth in the numbers of participants that we 
exchange. And indeed, by that measure, international exchanges are doing well. We have 
experienced consistent growth and reached tens of thousands of new participants in a broadening 
range of activities over the past decade. What wc must continue to stress in both publicly- 
supported and private-initiated exchanges is that new and increased exchanges must be conducted 
v^th the highest standards of quality. Simply expecting more people coming and going on 
exchanges to translate into greater understanding of the United States around the world is to fall 
victim to one of the oldest lessons in our field: contact without interaction often breeds enmity. 
As I will explain in more detail below, we are at risk in compromising our successes when ^ 
reaching more people because we fail to remember to provide a quality experience with 
appropriate support for the exchange participant. 



PUBLIC/PRIVATE COOPERATION AND INTER AGENCY COORDINATION 

Cooperation and coordination are esscmial components to the success of international exchange- 
essential because exchanges fundamentally rely on private sector and government cooperation; 
and because in an era of limited resources, we can ill-afford duplication. While high-level 
dialogue between the private sector and policy leaders in VSJA has improved in recent years, 
international exchange regularly suffers from missed opportunities because the private sector is 
not regularly and completed consulted on prograi.: design and policy priorities for virtually all 
aspects of federally -supported exchanges. 
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As weak as cooperation is between USIA and private sector exchanges, the Agency's statutorily 
mandated coordinating role for exchanges government -wide is worse. There is no coordination, 
and consequently no Administration perspective on what is going on in government and what its 
priorities ought to be in this period of limited resources. 

Tlie example of both aspects of this shortcoming are readily apparent in the Administration's 
proposals for exchange initiatives with Central and Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union. 
The plans proposed in the past three years have been incomplete and late, have been assembled 
without consultation with the private sector (the very sector expected to carry out the proposed 
programs), and have often duplicated what is already underway in the private sector or at some 
other federal agency. 

Coi-sequently. since 1989, at least three federal agencies have vied for leading roles in exchange- 
based foreign policy concerns and many others have undertaken or been directed to start 
exchange-related activities. It is impossible for us to get a handle on what the U.S. Government 
is actually doing on exchanges at any given time, who is in charge of those activities, whether 
those exchanges would benefit from better cooperation with the private sector, or indeed if a 
particular exchange activity is duplicative of other efforts or even needed. 

EXCHANGES INFRASTRUCTURE 

Funding for exchange activities has, since the late 1980s, been increasingly directed toward the 
purchase of actual exchanges-bodies going and coming-at the cost of investing in systems, 
networks, expertise, training, and capacity. While USIA docs continue to give funding for Geld 
service, advising, and orientations, those resources are a declining share of the grant-making pie 
and largely focused on one or two dimensions of the multi-faceted exchange community. As a 
consequence, exchange capacity and network strength are in disrepair and, like neglected roads, 
they cannot be expected to carry increasing loads of exchange participants without the likelihood 
of failure. We risk a major breakdown in quality exchanges that may ultimately sow seeds of 
misunderstanding rather than 'he desired mutual respect. 
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For example, USIA no longer underwrites ihe training of high school adminisiraiors to work wiih 
youih exehange organizations and has reduced funding commitments for institutional support of 
volunteer-driven, community-hascd exchange networks sueh as councils for international visitors 
and sister city affiliations. Reductions in these kinds of investments in American exchange 
programs will ultimately prove to be penny wise and pound foolish. 

There is a collateral aspect to this concern and that is the internal support structure at USIA to 
handle the growing programmatic initiatives with which the Agency has been charged. Wc believe 
this Subcommittee should carefully examine whether USIA has adequate resources to undertake 
these many activities. 

BALANCE IN EXCHANGES PROGRAMMING 

There are two aspects of balance in exchanges programming which USIA ha:; been failing to 
maintain. First is its commitment to maintain a U.S. exchanges presence throughout the world. 
While undcrslandiibly pressed by recent developments in Europe and the former Soviet Union, 
declining exchange numbers with Africa, Latin America, and parts of arc alarming both to us 
and our exchange partners in those regions. We cannot neglect our obligations to ensure tnurual 
understanding with Chile and South Africa, for example, while we respond to new concerns in 
Lithuania and Hungary. As an example of this trend. I enclnsc a set of graphs highlighting 
participant trends for six world regions based on USIA exchanges data. 

The second aspect is in the types of exchanges undertaken, and for me that is even more nlarminj^ 
an imbalance. For decades, the Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs has consistently 
funded youth exchange activities. However, that commitment has faltered in the past four years. 
In FY 1988, USIA spent million in discretionary programming funds in this area. For FY 
109:^, they propose spending $341,000. Were it not for Congressionally-niandated programs wiih 
Germany and East and Central Europe (including the former USSR), USIA wouldn't have yt^uth 
exchanges to speak of. USIA's investment in undergraduate exchanges, trainee exchanges, and its 
commitment to Americans studying abroad are similarly under-represented in the profile of the 
Agency's activities. 
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REGULATION OF EXCHANGES 

Charles MacCbrmack, President of Ihc Experiment in International Living, observed at an lEA 
Congressional Briefing hosted by Chairman Fasccll last year that major new private sector 
exchange initiatives could be encouraged and facilitated by the U.S. Government by setting an 
approoriate regulatory environment for exchanges. I concur with Dr. MacCormack's assessment 
and note that USIA is now two and a half years into a regulatory reform effort that remains 
unfinished. This lengthy review process has effectively held up the expansion and Further 
development of exchanges while private sector organizations await the completion of new 
regulations. In some cases, expansion has actually been barred by official action of the Agency-- 
notably in the areas of trainee, camp counselor, and summer student travelAvork programs. While 
I and most of my colleagues are encouraged by the Agency's actions in the past six months, much 
remains to be done before we know whether the regulation of exchanges is aimed at facilitation 
and promotion of responsible exchanges or control and confinement of those exchanges. Of all of 
the aspects of the U.S. Government's involvement in exchanges, this is the single most critical one 
that rests in USIA's hands at this moment. 

It is also important to recognize that whatever success USIA has in creating an effective and 
appropriate set of rules for the J Exchange Visitor Program, there are scores of exchange 
programs operating outside the realm of USIA's supervision. While many of these exchanges are 
legitimate and well-known, such as lEA member organizations like the Friendship Force and 
People to People International, this is an area of concern to many of us in the exchange 
community and desep*^ng of closer scrutiny by this Subcommittee. We often find that the worst 
cases of abuse and greatest amount of public attention are focused on activities that arc wholly 
unregulated by USIA or any other agency. These abuses, when they occur, paint all exchanges 
with same brush of disrepute. We in the private sector are ready and willing to address this 
concern with USIA and Cbngress. 



SUCCESSES IN INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE: OUR ALUMNI 



Our members' exchange participants find their way into all reaches of their respective countries- 
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and often into positions of leadership and significant responsibility. For AFS, this is exemplified 
by Cc5ar Gaviria-Trujillo. a 1963 AFS exchange high school student in Fresno. Calif., and now 
President of Colombia (the President's wife. Ana Milena Munoz de Gaviria was ako an AFS 
student, staying with a U.S. host family in Ohio in 1972). Of his U.S. exchange experience. 
President Gaviria has said it was of special significance that strengthen and enriched his life. 
From the Association for International Practical Training, we find the case of John Macrae, a 
1953 summer trainee with a U.S. business in Louisville. Ky. Macrae is now the British 
Ambassador to Morocco and his experience in the United States was so positive that hLs son 
Marcus came to the United States 31 years later to work with a U.S. corporation in Longview. 
Texas, in 1984 and 1983. For the National Council for International Visitors, the story is of the 
1976 visit to the United States by the future president of South Africa as an International Visitor 
Program participant. F.W. Dc Klerk has credited that visit with giving him an understanding of 
the vitality of a multiracial society and the encouragement to pursue a vision for an apartheid-free 
South Africa. These are but three of literally hundreds of thousands of examples of individuals 
who have visited the United States on exchanges and carried the special lessons of the experience 
back into their own societies. Tliey have most often come to us during their formative years as 
teenager-j. young adults, or promising future leaders. They return home with a better 
underslandinp, not only of us but of themselves; and from that understanding they build a better 
relationship between our country and theirs. 

In putting forward these observations. I have suggested critical areas for attention in the 
upcoming delilx;rations of this Subcommittee when next year's USIA reauthorization takes place. 
The members of lEA look forward to working with you to improve on all of these concerns so 
that .\jnerican exchanges can be more effective. With a better performance in these and other 
areas. I am confident that we can respond effectively to the challenges outlined here, especially 
ihoivc we face in the former Soviet Union and in our own exchange community. 



Thank you. 
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AFS InlercuKurml Prognms 
NewYoct, New Yo(t 

AlESEC-Unlted SUtec 
New Yort, Ne* Yort 

Anericaa Council of Young 
Polllkal Leaden (ACVPL) 
WiAhlngicm, D.C 

Amerkan HcriU|t« Assoclatkm 
(AIU) 

MAtylhunl, Orcfoe 

Amerkftii Intcnutfonal Student 
Exchantfc (AISE) 
Lj ktOf, C«Iiromia 

Ameiioiu Scandinavian 
Foundation (ASF) 
New Yo«t, New Yo*t 

Aroerkati Secunda' y Schools for 
International Students and 
Teachcn (ASSIST) 
FetcrboTDUfh, New liaropthirc 

Aoiejican Youth Work Center 

(AYWC) 

Wuhmftoa. D.C 

ASPECr Foundation 
S*m Fnocuco. Caliromia 

Association for International 
Practical Training (AlPT) 
Cotumbti. Mtryliml 

CDS IntcinatlonaU Inc. 
New Yoit, New Yoit 

Children's International 
Summer Vlliage (CISV) 
Trof, Ohio 

Citizen Exchange Council (CEC) 
New Yoft, New Yoit 

Conmunicating for Agriculture 
(CA) Scholarship A Education 
Foundation 
Ferju* Falb. MN 

Council of International 
Programs (CIP) 
Af1in|to«, VirttnU 

Delphi International Group 
Wuhin{i(M. D.C 

Educational Foundation for 
Foreign Study (EFFS) 
Cambndfc, K4uuchuie(U 



The tlxperlment In International 
Uving (EIL) 
Bmtleboro. Veni>or.i 

The Friendship Force 
AlUnu, Ccof|ia 

GIH Scouts of the USA 
Nc* Yofit. New Yort 

Inter Exchange, Inc. 
New Yort, New Yort 

Intcmational Christian Youth 
Exchange (ICYK) 
New Yort, New Yort 

Japon •America Sluden' 
Conference (JASC) 
Wathin|iofl. D.C 

Minnesota Agrlcitltural Student 
Trainee (MAST) Program 
Si. Paul, MmncMU 

Nacel Cultural Exchanges 
Si Paul, Minnctou 

National Association of 
Secondary School Principals 
(NASSP) 
Ralon, Virfinu 

National Council for 
International Visitors (NCrV) 
Wuhin|t04i. D.C 

National KFA Organization 
AJoundna. Vir|miJ 

National 4-II Council 
Chevy Chue, MjryUml 

Ohio Sute Unlversit} 
Agricultural Intern Piogram 
(OSU-AIP) 
ColumtMtt. Ohio 

Open Door Student Exchi.ni^ 
Mcmptiud. New Yort 

Partners of the Americas 
WMhin|to«, D C. 

People to People International 
Kfiuji Oty, Miuoun 

Sister CKIes International (SCI) 
Alaunilrui. Vir|iniJ 

Spanish l(er1tiise*Uercncia 
F^panola (SHE) 
FofT»i Hilli. Nc* York 



World Fjtchange 

fuJniO Valley, New Yort 

World Fjci>erience (WE) 
^{jcienda itei|hu. Cahromia 

YMCA Inlemallonai Program 

Services 

New Yort, Nr* Yort 

Youth Exchange Service, Inc. 
NewTion Bcich.Califoniii 

Youth For Understanding (Y¥V) 
Wathin{lon. D.C 



Associate Members 

Ameurop Cultural Relations 

Foundation 
Richmon«l, Vir^mu 

Foundation for International 
Ccopcnitlon (FIG) 
Rockfora. Ulinoii 

The GAP Activity Project, Inc. 
Nc* York, Nw Yort 

Iowa Peace Institute 
Cnnnclt. lowi 

KIwanIs Iniematlonal 

IfKlunapolii, Indiana 

The Lisle I-ellowshlp 
Temperance, Michnan 

Mobility International USA 

(MI USA) 
F,u|cne. 0re|0n 

Norlh Carolina Center for 
Inlemallonai Understanding 
(NCCIU) 

Raleifh. Nonh Carolina 
World College West 

PculuiM, Caliromia 

Youth Network Council of 
Chicago, Inc. (YNC) 
Chtcafo, illinoia 
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tlw]j/{ISON 

(^ROUPforlrtte^vatmid EAicatiom]. Exclumge 

lS25EyeSrvet.m{5uue475MlisJnty^on,DC 20006 (202)659-0151 



JuncZl, 1992 

The Honorable Brock Adams 
U.S. Senate 

513 Hirt Senate Office Building 
Washington, DC 20510 

Dear Senator Adams: 

When the Senate considen ibe Freedom for Russia and Emerging Eurasian Democracies aod 
Open Market Support Act (S 25 32), (be uodcrsigncd organizations urge you to support 
Senator Bradley's amendment to provide for a substantial five-year educational exchange 
program with ibe Baltic sUtes and the former republics of the Soviet Uoioo. 

We believe that it is abfiotutcly crucial to ibc future of these emerging democratic nations that 
the United Slates provide significant new opportunities for large numbers of their young 
people to benefit from the United States* unparalleled educational resources and to e;q)crience 
fiisi-liand bow democratic institutions and a free market economy operate. International 
exchange prognuns are s proven^ reliable} low -cost means to provide this critical experience. 
It sbouki be noted, for example, that Axcksandr Yakovlcv, whom many regard as ibe main 
architect of the reform efforts of Mikhail Gorbachev, was a U.S. government -spoawMed 
atudent at Columbia University in the late 1950's, 

It is also critically important for our future relations with these nations that American young 
people have increased opportunities to live in the homes and study in the classrooms of their 
counterparts in the former republics of the Soviet Union. We must begin to leara the 
languages and study the cultures of this ethnically diverse region. 

While we believe that several aspects of the Freedom Exchange Act (S 2777) which Senator 
Bradley introduced on May 21st need to be reviewed and some adjustments may be needed, 
we are confideat that such changes can be made during further congressional consideration of 
the assistatice legislation for the former republics. 

In asking for your support for Senator Bradley's amendment, we also urge you to ensure that 
funds for these new exchanges not be taken from USIA's existing exchange programs. 
USIA's exchange programs, currently funded at under $200 million in lotat, are critical to 
maintaining relations both with the former ' ovicl Union and other world regions; many of 
those rcgioas already having lost ground as programs with the former Soviet bloc have 
expanded. We are pleased, in this regard* to learn that the House Appropriations Committee 
has agreed to provide $50 million frorr the 1993 Foreign Operations appropriation to fund the 
exchanges Senator Bradley is proposing. It is critical that Congress provide additional 
funding at least at this level. 
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Hitnk you very much for your constdeniioD of our views oo tbU ifflporUot issue. 



Academy for Educattoaa! Developmeai 
AFS lotcrcullunl Programs 
Amcdcs-Mideut Educstioaal & TraiDtDg 

Services, loc 
Amcricin Association of Collcgialc Rcgisirtrs 

and AdmissioQS OCCcert 
American Associalioo of Community and 

Junior Colleges 
American Council of Tcacbers of 

Russian/Americao Council for 

CollaboratioQ in EducaticD and Language 

Study 

American Council on Education 
American International Student Exchange 
American Scandanavian Fouodation 
American Secondary Schools for International 

Students and Teachers 
American-Soviet Cooperative Exchange 
ASPECT Foundation 
Association of International Education 

Adminutraton 
Association for tntemaiional PracticAl 

Training 
CDS International, Inc. 
GtizcQ Exchange Council 
The College Board 
Community Colleges for tntemational 

Development 
Council for International Exchange of 

Scboian 
Council of Gf«]uate School 
Council of International Programs 



Council on International Educational 

Exchange 
Delphi loieraational Group 
Educational Testing Service 
The Experiment in Iniematiooal Living 
TTio Friendship Force 
The Fulbright Association 
Instittjtc of bteroatiooal Education 
InterExchange, hx. 

Inlcroatiooal Christian Youth Exchange 
Iniematiooal Research and Exchanges Board 
Latin American Scholarship Program of 

American Uoivcrsilics 
Meridian House International 
Nacel Cultural Exchanges 
NAFSA: Association of Intemaiionai 

Educaton 

National Association of Secondary School 
Principals 

National Council for Inicmational Visitors 

National FFA Organization 

Nonh Carolina Center for tntemational 

Understanding 
Ohio Sutc University Agricultural Intern 

Program 
Open Door Student Exchange 
People to People International 
Sister Cities IntemationaJ 
World Exchange 

YMCA International Program Services 
Youth For Understanding 



Carl A- Hcrrin ^ Norman J. Peterson 

Executive Director Executive Secretary 

International Exchange Association The Liaison Group for International 

Educational Exchange 
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Mr. Herman. Thank you very much, Ms. Froistad. 
Very interesting testimony. 

I will recognize myself for 5 minutes for questions. 

First, I might mention that we have been joined by the man 
without a nameplate, Mr. Sawyer, a Member of the full Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee. I wanted him to be on the subcommittee, but 
some people who decided they wanted to be on three subcommit- 
tees kept him off it, even though they never show up for any of our 
hearings. They are my best friends. 

It is good to have you here. 

Mr. Oilman also has joined us. He has been a strong supporter of 
these programs in the past. 

My first question: Bradley-Leach programs which are now 
funded, at a much smaller amount than originally proposed, in the 
House Foreign Operations bill as part of the aid to the Republics of 
the former Soviet Union — remind me again, what are they focusing 
on in terms of exchange? 

Ms. Froistad. In the fmal version, I am not sure how it came 
out. I think there is more on training of young workers. 

Mr. Fulton. About 50 percent in the Senate version, which is 
$80 million total, 50 percent for high school exchange. The balance 
is divided among undergraduate students, graduate students, uni- 
versity affiliations and internships. 

Ms. Froistad. The original was more heavily on the high school 
side. 

Mr. Berman. This is not law. There is a broader bill. It has 
passed 

Mr. Fulton. It passed the Senate last week. 

Mr. Berman. The House passed a version in the Foreign Oper- 
ations Bill last week in the Obey legislation that provided $50 mil- 
lion, I believe 

Ms. Froistad. Yes. That is slightly different. They haven't yet 
come together, I believe. 

This is your field, not mine, how they come together. 

Mr. Fulton. That $50 million is directed at AID, as we under- 
stand it, as opposed to the Bradley bill. 

Mr. Berman. That is right. 

Could you comment in any detail — I guess any of the witnesses — 
on this whole question of the proliferation of federally funded ex- 
change programs under the USIA and other departments and 
agencies? 

Ms. Froistad started to touch on that a little bit. 

Are we spending money unnecessarily? Are we having a kind of 
duplication overlap problem we should be trying to avoid? 

Should we be having core programs focused on, perhaps, high 
school students or more academically oriented kinds of programs, 
and just expanding them rather than creating new programs? 

To what extent has this caused a serious bureaucratic organiza- 
tional problem which has resulted in the wasteful expenditure of 
funds and the lack of coordination? Mr. Fulton— you are the object 
of all of our activities here. 

Mr. Fulton. In answer to one of your questions, Mr. Chairman, 
are we spending money unnecessarily or are there overlapping pro- 
grams; I think the answer to that is decidedly no. 
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One of my colleagues meeting with a group of American Ful- 
bright scholars and students on their way to Africa 2 weeks ago in- 
troduced our agency to them as the government s origmal cheap- 
skate agency because of the tight-fisted way that we administer 

*^^There probably is something to that, as you will undoubtedly 
hear from some of the private organizations. There is, nonetheless, 
I think a legitimate question of coordination of programs that are 
appropriated into the budgets of different organizations. 

We publish annually a report on U.S. Government exchange and 
training activities and our relation with the private sector, and in 
that report we identify 22 Federal departments and agencies that 
have exchange programs of one sort or another. And these run 
from ones that are small to major programs like the Nationa. Secu- 
rity Scholarship Program that was enacted last year in DUD. 

So I Ruess the advice I first heard when I joined the government 
25 years ago in a book called, "Up The Organization, never take a 
job with coordinator in the title, is good advice. 

Mr Berman. Senator Fulbright, let me ask you— are you satis- 
fied at this point with the quality and stature of the Fulbright pro- 
gram in terms of how it is being administered, who is being 
chosen? 

Are we getting the best people? 

Is there the kind of diversity in the program that you would like 
to see? 

Do you have any thoughts on this? , . . , i 

Mr Fulbright. Well, I think it has been well administered on 
the whole, but I would like to see it supported more strongly. 1 
think we have a great opportunity now, as I have already said, m 
the old, former Soviet Union, to greatly increase this, and this is a 
way to help those people reconcile them to the non-Communist 
method of doing business and I think it is a great opportunity. 

I just think it is too small an effort to do it. I would hke to see a 
little more concentration in the Senate in the program. I think the 
Fulbright program has been well administered, on the whole, since 
the beginning, and the foreign countries have done an excellent 
job. The Europeans have their own committees which administer 
the Fulbright program in their countries. 

I think they have done an excellent job, and it has been extreme- 
ly free of any suggestion of favoritism or anything of that sort in- 
volved in the selection of the personnel. u u 

I think its administration has been very good on both sides. 

Mr Berman. Let me do a bit of a followup, and then I would 
yield to Mr Miller. We are dealing with the tremendous con- 
straints imposed by the massive deficit, by the Budget Enforcement 
Act In this post-Cold War world, what should be the allocation ot 
resources between broadcasting, the Voice of America, the other 
radios under the Bureau for International Broadcasting, Kadio 
Free Europe and Radio Liberty, the requests we are getting now to 
expand to Radio Free Asia and Radio Free China, and expanding 
these educational exchanges. , 

Do any of you have thoughts on those kinds of priorities, recog- 
nizing that it is a very artificial limitation, but much of the struc- 
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ture of the present process certainly limits ur to those kinds of 
tradeoffs? 

Mr. PuLBRiGHT. Of course, I am very prejudiced about that, I 
don't think— radio broadcasts don't leave any impression with me. 
I think all of them would be better spent on the individuals. 

Mr. Herman. You are not talking about the U.S. radio broad- 
casts, you are talking about the ones abroad, now? 

Mr. FuLBRiGHT. That is right. They are so obviously patterned — 
it is propaganda — that I don't think it fools anybody; it is propa- 
ganda. 

I don't think it has the real substance that this has. We are deal- 
ing with people who have become influential in their countries. It 
is people like you and the Congress that make the difference. 

It is not the newspapermen who write the stories; it seems to me 
it is you Members who actually make the laws and do the deci- 
sions. That is the type of people that you are dealing with in the 
exchange. 

I don't think — you know it is very dangerous to criticize any of 
these activities, but since you mention the question, I think we 
waste an awful lot of money on the advertising, I will call it, aspect 
of these programs. 

They have their followers, and I am sure it is a very controver- 
sial issue. I used to be deeply involved in that. 

I think dealing with the individuals who in the end are just like 
you people here in the Congress who make the difference — it is 
not the newspaper reporters out there that make the difference. 
They have a role but it is nothing like the importance of you 
people. 

It is your kind of person in these other countries that I am seek- 
ing to influence. I think they are much more impoitant. 

I don't object to any of these activities but it is a relative matter. 
I think this is far better. 

Ms. Froistad. Well, Senator Fulbright said it very well. 

Mr. Herman. I am waiting for Mr. Fulton*s answer. 

Ms. Froistad. A word about exchanges. I think that the power of 
intelligent people to change the world is demonstrated every day 
and people are influenced by interaction with each other and by 
exchange of dialogue. Radio is by definition a one-way means of 
communication, not two-way. 

I believe that exchange is well-served and our public r^'plomacy 
is better served in the largest sense and in the long term by people- 
to-people exchange. When I was a Peace Corps volunteer, I used to 
listen to the news in special English. 

Mr. Herman. The news in special English? 

Ms. Froistad. Very slowly spoken. It was for people who were 
learning English. 

Mr. Herman. Mr. Fulton, you think tne President's budget sub- 
mission strikes exactly the right balance between 

Mr. Fulton. Mr. Chairman, I couldn't have said it better myself. 
I think to pose the question is to assume that the answer is to 
choose one or the other. 

Mr, Herman. Are you suggesting we get it out of the defense 
budget? 
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Mr. Fulton. I better stick with USIA. But within USIA, while I 
am here today to speak of the bureau in which I work and have no 
particular competence on the Voice, nonetheless, one recalls the re- 
action of Havel when he first came to the United States about the 
impact the Voice of America had on him. 

One recalls the role Voice of America has played and continues 
to play in China as it struggles to free itself. 

So I think that a genuine case can be made, even by those who 
feel passionate about the value of exchanges, for exchanging infor- 
mation as well through the media that work best in a given coun- 
try. In a closed society VOA is often the only means we have to 
reach large numbers of people. 

Mr. Berman. It was pointed out to me, and I think it is good to 
share this with everyone, the present fiscal year 1993 authorization 
of USIA, of approximately $1.15 billion, the Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs accounts for approximately $238 million of 
that. Of the $238 million, Fulbright programs account for approxi- 
mately $113 million and the International Visitor Program for ap- 
proximately $45 million. But by far the preponderant share of the 
USIA funds is on the broadcasting side. 

Mr. Fulton. I would add to that our activities overseas probably 
are 50 percent in support of cultural affairs, and that part of the 
budget is not carried under our bureau. So if you looked at all the 
overseas activities, all of our cultural affairs officers 

Mr. Berman. USIA Foreign Service? 

Mr. Fulton. That is right. 

Mr. Berman. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miller. Well, I think this is good to get a frank discussion of 
priorities. I think, Mr. Fulton, you made a good point, however, 
that maybe individual exchanges are better when you can b'^.ve un- 
limited exchanges, uncontrolled exchanges between free cjuntries. 

But I think in terms of bringing information to countries that 
don't want to engage in free exchanges, I don't see how you can 
deny, one can deny the value of the Voice of America, or in the 
past a Radio Free Europe, or in the future a Radio Free China. 

But getting to some specific questions, I noticed in your state- 
ment. Senator, you mention something that has troubled me, and 
that is that if you look at the, I believe it is the student exchange 
with Japan, I think you said 36,000 are going from Japan to the 
United States, and is it 1,200, something like that, the other way? 

Mr. Fulbright. That is right. 

Mr. Miller. I think that — I have run into that in my own area of 
the country. I have seen a firsthand example of how this works. 
How do we change that? 

How do we get more — and this is addressed to anybody — how do 
we get more Americans to go to Japan? 

I will give you an example from my own area. I have a communi- 
ty college, in Edmunds, Washington, and some Japanese business- 
men said we would love to have you start a campus in Japan and 
we will pay for the campus. So they did it. There are all these Jap- 
anese students learning English. 

I said to the head of the college, I have nothing against this, this 
is wonderful, but why don't you get these Japanese investors to 
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fund a program in the United States where American students can 
learn Japanese? 

Everything in our whole educational relationship here seems to 
promote disproportionately foreign understanding of our country 
versus our country's understanding of the other country. How do 
we get a better balance here? 

Mr. FuLBRiGHT. I think that is the result of the old idea Ameri- 
cans had that we were the best in the world and everybody ought 
to come here and learn how we do things. It is just part of our con- 
ceit. 

, It is time we got over it. It is time the United States acts like 

other countries. We are normal people and we are not God and we 
have to act like regular people and do things like other countries. 
You are right; I think it is disgraceful that we have so few going 

» to Japan. Japan is extremely important. You know what has hap- 

pened in our economy, what they have done to the automobile in- 
dustry. They didn't do it by force of arms. They did it because they 
did a good job. 

We have to learn to do the same thing in reverse. I think they 
have given us a good example that we ought to imitate, it strikes 
me. 

Mr. Miller. Is there anything specifically that we could do in 
this committee, legislation that would encourage more Americans 
to go to certain areas? 

Mr. FuLBRiGHT. I think the exchange program is a good program. 
We should encourage it. I have been out so long, I am not familiar 
with what is really being done, 

I am over the hill, as you well know. I came in the Senate 20 
years ago, before any of you people did. 

Mr. Herman. TwePxty years ago? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I left it, I meant. Fifty years ago. I am over the 
hill. I don't know enough about it to give you an intelligent answer 
to this. 

But I would like to see us increase our exchanges with Japan. 
Now, I don't know whether we make available the same amount of 
money that they do. They have taken it very importantly. 

Look at the situation after the war. They were down and out and 
we were the big dog, you know. We invited them and we made 
available the funds so that they could come here very, very reason- 
ably, right after the war, and they took full advantage of it and we 
• just didn't think we ought to — we had the attitude we couldn't 

learn anything from anybody, we already knew. 

Mr. Miller. But you know today I think Americans recognize 
that Japan is a world power 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Just recently, that is right. 

Mr. Miller. And yet — well, Mr. Fulton, Ms. Froistad, do you 
have some suggestions on what can be done here? 

Mr. Fulton. I certainly share your concern and the Senator's 
concern. The imbalance is something that should concern us all. 

I point out that most of this imbalance is due to funding from 
private resources or resources other than the U.S. Government. 
The Japanese Government has supported in a variety of ways these 
students coming here. 
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Mr. Miller. So our funding is not imbalanced. We are offering 
the same incentives for U.S. students to go abroad. 

Mr. Fulton. We have currently within the Fulbright exchange 
program about the same number of American and foreign scholars, 
about a thousand each way. On the student side, there is an imbal- 
ance. There are more foreign students than American students, but 
the total numbers are relatively small. 

Even if we put them totally in balance, it won't seriously address 
this problem. The Fulbright program is supporting about 500 
worldwide American graduate students abroad. So it wouldn't 
touch this balance. 

There are a couple of things that might. The National Security 
Scholarship Program, when it is up and running — that is not under 
our administration, but that could touch on it. Nonetheless, it is 
clear that other governments, including the Japanese Government, 
have been much more aggressive than we have on this issue. 

Me Froistad. In terms of privately funded exchanges, we work 
in thu marketplace. As the Senator said, the prevailing attitude 
had been that people should come here and lea.-n from us and we 
did not have that much to learn from others. 

We have read the statistics about how poorly American students 
score in terms of geography and understanding about world poli- 
tics. When we in a market-based system, 80 percent of the students 
choose to go to France, Germany or Spain because those with are 
the countries they are familiar with, those are the languages they 
study, those are the places they have seen or read about. People 
are somewhat afraid of going to Japan because they are afraid they 
will not be able to speak the language or be different. They don't 
see the natural relationship. 

There needs to be more funding for exchanges that people don't 
choose to go to, I am not suggesting that you create another Con- 
gress-Bundestag Program, because those are very small in terms of 
their scope. This exchange program between the United States and 
the Bundestag in Germany, which is one of the congressionally 
mandated, I believe, exchange programs, is the largest youth ex- 
change activity of USIA. I am not suggesting a particular program 
is the answer. 

The other is outside of this committee in promoting broader 
international education, generally, and the third is getting third- 
party funding. Funding is necessary. The most exchanges to Japan 
and non-Western countries are funded either by corporations, and 
largely, in the case of Japan, by Japanese corporations. The Japa- 
nese pay for not only the students coming to the United States; 
they are paying largely for American students going to Japan. 

Mr. Fulton. I note two programs the Japanese Government 
sponsors, one that started several years ago in which they bring to 
Japan recently graduated Americans to teach English in their 
schools. They are doing that for obvious purposes, but of course it 
gives those Americans cultural experience. There are hundreds in- 
volved each year in that exchange. 

Mr. Miller. Wouldn't it be great if we had a program to bring 
Japanese here to teach Japanese in our schools? 

Mr. Fulton. The Japanese are starting this year that program in 
this country. They are sending Japanese here to teach Japanese in 
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our schools and we are adding to that program a modest enhance- 
ment to give some orientation to those people when they come 
here; but it is primarily Japanese. 

Mr, Miller. It sounds from some of your comments that another 
thing we might do is to encourage Japanese language instruction 
at the low^r levels. There are more students familiar with the Jap- 
anese language who will want to go there. That is a subject that I 
think we could pursue. 
I happen to have a bill on that. It is a complicated issue, 
Ms. Froistad. I was reminded of the fact that the International 
Exchange Association and the Liaison Group are right now in- 
volved in a study of the U.S.-Japan exchange relationship. The re- 
sults of that study will be available later this year. We would be 
happy to share them with members of the committee and with 
USIA. 

Mr. Herman, Mr. Oilman. 

Mr, Oilman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to commend you for conducting this hearing. 

Is there a proper coordination of all of these fractional programs 
that we have out there and is there some way to avoid over-lan- 
guage and to make certain that we are focusing in on the best and 
getting them to the proper areas in the world? 

Does USIA act as a coordinator, Mr. Fulton? 

Mr. Fulton. We have by statute a coordinating role. One, howev- 
er, coordinates but does not control appropriations given to other 
bodies of the government. We believe, nonetheless, that there is 
little overlap in the particular programs. We maintain good rela- 
tions with our counterparts in State, AID, DOD, the National En- 
dowment, the Department of Education to try to assure there is no 
overlap. 

Could there be a stronger coordinating role? 
Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Oilman. Is there any other group involved in coordination? 

Mr. Fulton. Private organizations have a good bit of coordina- 
tion among themselves and they can better speak to that. But 
within the government, we are charged with that responsibility. 

Mr. Oilman. Senator Fulbright, do you think we ought to be 
doing more by way of coordination of these programs and keep 
some sort of centralization? 

Mr. Fulbright. I would think it would be more efficient. I don't 
really know much about that. The only one I have tried to follow is 
the Fulbright program itself. 

I have been to a number of those meetings and they have a very 
good board, distinguished citizens who oversee it here. I think it 
functions quite well. 

I am not familiar with the other coordination. I was a little sur- 
prised today to hear about so many private nongovernment pro- 
grams in this field. I don't know enough about them. 
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Mr. Oilman. What is the total number of students involved in all 
these programs? 

Mr. FuLBRiGHT. Americans going abroad, I think it is in the 
neighborhood of 70,000. 

Mr. Oilman. Is that the total number in all these exchanges? 

Mr. Fulton. I will get you that number. The number that we di- 
rectly support through grant from USIA, and I am not talking 
about the other organizations ve coordinate with, is relatively 
modest. 

[The publication Open Doors states that 70,727 American stu- 
dents received academic credit from a U.S. accredited institution of 
higher education after returning from a study abroad experience in 
the 1989-90 academic year. Relevant pages from Open Doors are 
bracketed and follow:] 
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Part V: STUDY ABROAD *■ ^V-tN u>cvrvs 



INTRODUCTION 

While the United Stales plays a key role in inlernalional 
educational exchange as the leading receiver country oi 
international sludenis worldwide, it is also becoming an 
important sender nalion as increasingly grealcr numbers 
ol American sludents pursue education abroad. Before 
1986/87 no elfective data collection strategy had b«en 
developed to capture the tull picture ot study abroad by 
American sludenis. In the late sixties and early seventies 
HE surveyed foreign institutions of higher education 
directly requesling information on numbers of American 
Sludents enrolled there. Due to the difficulties inherent m 
this methodology, the response rate was very low and 
this survey was abandoned. 

!n the iate seventies and early e.gh5ies IIE made 
another attempt to collect information on Amcnoan stu- 
dentsstudying abroad.Underthismo.'hodolog/.the data 
v/ere obtained from directors of univorSily'Sponsored 
study abroad programs. Although the data collected 
dunng these years were superior to ihose from the older 
survey, they could nol give an accurate picture of study 
abroad, because they caplured only those enrolled in 
programs organized by colleges and universities in the 
Un:ted Slales This, corribincd wdh a sieacJy decline in 
the response rate, led to the decision to discontinue the 
publication of Ihese data in 198^/85 

The only other sou rceot informalionon student mobif* 
ily from tlic United Slates to olher countries was the 
Unesco Statistical Yearbook. This, however, reports only 
onsluder Is enrolled in degree programs and. thus, does 
not include sludenis in summer or semester programs, a 
targe component of the overseas U.S student popula- 
tion. 
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TABLE 11,1 



Response Rate to Individual Variables, 


Study Abroad Survey, 1987/88-1989/90 
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In 1985/86, in response to considerable and growing 
interest in U.S. higher education circles in the magmlude 
of study abroad activities by American students. HE 
undertook a new survey of study abroad flows. The 
survey has been conducted biennially since then, 
the 89/90 survey being the third in the series. The current 
survey methodology oltersthe most comprehensive data 
on a majorsecior of the study abroad population, and the 
first comparative data for deteimlnmg palierns in the 
evolution of study abroad. 

While there are a large range ol "overseti'iapportuni- 
ties" in which American college students participate 
(study/travel tours, internships, practical training, etc.). 
the study abroad survey conducted by ME focuses spe- 
cifically on study abroad for academic credit. II is in- 
tended to serve those who arc involved in the planning of 
efficient use ol university and college resources, those 
who design undergraduate curricula and overseas pro- 
grams, andthose who needtoknow how many and which 
kinds ot students are presently, and in the likely future, 
obtaining a significant portion of their education at an 
institution in a foreign country. 

Tfie"sTudy abroad population in this survey has been 
narrov/iy dct-ned as only those sludents who received 
academic credit irom a U.S. accredited i'.s;:lij|ion ot 
higher education after they returned from their study 
abroad study experience It is not a survey of study 
abroad programs to determine the numbers of students 
enrolled in them and to obtain other information about 
them. (HE'S Academic Year Abroad and V^ication Study 
Abroad provide detailed information on study programs 
worldwide for U S students). The number of students 
•vho receive academic credit is inevitably iC/v^er than the 
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TABLE 11.2 



Program Type of U.S. Study Abroad 
Students, 1987/88-1989/90 
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TABLE 11.3 



Host Region of U.S. Study Abroad 


Students, 1987/88-1989/90 
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pftvu* "^'-o -'.jvov- '.v'.'ro addressed either to con- 



tacts established with the 1 987/88 survey, or to contacts 
used for other ME study abroad related publications. 

We were able to obtain information from 905 or 7B% 
of the 1,l64institutiGnc to whom we sent the surveys, as 
shown in Table 1 1 .0. Of Ihe responding institutions, 715 
reported having given credit for study abroad, while 1 90 
reported having no study abroad activity for that year. 
With 80^0 of the respondents reporting study abroad 
enrollrnents. Ihis mailing list includes most, if not all, of the 
right institutions, and is penodicaliy rev-'iewed by the 
lEDC (A li<>t of the Institutions which responded to 
the survey along with their study abroad totals ap- 
pear In Appendix C.I .}. 

Not all institutions lhat reported having given credit for 
study abroad in 1969/90 provided detailed information 
about tho charactenstics of the students, as shown in 
Table 11. 1. The proportion ol schools that gave break- 
downs for individual variables ranged from 58% for field 
of study So 86°,o for duration of study. 

OVERALL FINDINGS 

The survey da',3. presented in Table It.O. s^ow that a 
total of 70.727 students received acadc mc credit lor 
study in another country in 1 989/90. 8.386 more than the 
62.341 reported m 1987/88 This represents a large 
increase of t3.4<?o. 

Of the 70.727 studer.ls who received credit for study- 
ing aoroad m 1989/90. 8?.1%v.'ere enrolled in prog^'ams 
sponsofod by U S. mstitulions of higher education and 
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Leading Host Countries of U.S. Study 
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There is an exchange of 13,000 or 14,000 a year sponsored by 
USIA which includes all exchange activity. 

Mr. Oilman. Do al) of these exchange programs touch base with 
you at some time or do they just go their own way? 

Is there any requirement that they fell under your scrutiny? 

Mr. Fulton. There is no requirement that private exchanges 
touch base with us, with the exception of organizations that spon- 
sor students under the J-1 visa program. They have to have certifi- 
cation from us, but once they have that 

Mr. Oilman. What is the certification? 

Mr. Fulton. Mr. Mora should address that. 

Mr. Mora. Representative Oilman, approximately 200,000 visi- 
tors come to the United States annually under the J visa. Approxi- 
mately 180,000 of them are J-1 principal visitors. The other 20,000 
are dependents. These visitors are brought over by 1,200 sponsoring 
organizations designated by USIA to act as exchange sponsors. 
Mr. Oilman. You approved 1,200 individual organizations? 
Mr. Mora. Yes, sir. That is a blend of governmental, Federal, 
State, local entities and private organizations. 

Mr. Oilman. In order for people to get a J-1, do they have to go 
through some process in your agency? 

Mr. Mora. No, sir. Oenerally it is directly between the sponsor- 
ing organization and the individual visitor. Ultimately, the visitor 
presents a form provided by our agency through the sponsoring or- 
ganization to the American consulate in the country of origin and 
the consulate provides the J-1 visa to the visitors. So there is not 
necessarily any direct contact with the agency in the transaction 
which produces the J-1 visa. Of course, in some instances the 
Agency itseliF is the direct sponsor of the visitor, as in the case of 
the International Visitor Program. In such cases the Agency is di- 
rectly involved in the process which produces the J visa. 

Mr. Oilman. Then you are aware of every exchange student 
through the visa program? 

Mr. Mora. We are aware ultimately of the studenl-s through our 
computerized data processing, through information provided to us 
by Customs at ports of entry, and by information provided to Ufi by 
a sponsoring organization from time to time, including a year-end 
report which indicates to us what the basic exchange activity has 
been, the numbers, et cetera. 

Mr. Oilman. If you were to see four or five agencies have been 
working with an exchange program, say, with France, and you see 
there are no exchange programs in another country, do you try to 
focus attention on that among the private organizations to get a 
little better balance? 

Mr. Mora. This is probably a question Mr. Fulton can address in 
part. It is not as a function of the J-1 visa program. The J-1 visa 
program is intended primarily to facilitate the activities. 

Mr. Oilman. Does that indicate some shortcomings you subse- 
quently try to correct? 

Mr. Mora. I think the agency tries to look at the macro changes. 
The agency takes a broader picture in the effectiveness of our pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Oilman. What do you do when you see that shortcoming? 
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Mr. Fulton. As we have no control and in fact would want no 
control over the independent activities of the private organizations, 
we don't do anything. Regarding the programs that we directly 
sponsor, we are quite aware that in the Third World where there 
are fewer private exchange opportunities and we, with our own 
program, have to try to compensate. 

But in terms of the gross numbers, even if USIA shifted all its 
resources to those countries, and we are exchanging something like 
13,000 or 14,000 exchanges in a year, we would not drastically 
change the 200,000 or 300,000 or 400,000 people who are moving 
back and forth or who are present here in a given year. 

Mr. Oilman. Well, do you try to encourage some programs to be 
established in an area, say, where there is a vacuum and there • 
not a present program? 

Mr. Fulton. The most recent example, and this is one that origi- 
nated last year in the Congress with a $7 million appropriation, 
was to develop an exchange program for citizens of the former 
Soviet Union. We moved into that quickly and will bring this fall 
140 graduate students here to study law, business, economics and 
public administration. 

We take those opportunities when we have the resources to do it. 
We do it vigorously and aggressively. There is not a great deal of 
flexibility to respond overall to the magnitude of the problem that 
we are all dibcussing. 

Mr. Oilman. Are you involved with the Congress-Bundestag Pro- 
gram at all? 

Mr. Fulton. Yes, sir. That is part of our appropriation. We ad- 
minister them. 

Mr. Oilman. I questioned the program. It is established as the 
Congress-Bundestag Program, but I don't know if there is any con- 
gressional involvement in that program. Do you know of any con- 
gressional involvement? 

Mr. Fglton. Well, we have a series of briefings when people first 
arrive. The Congress-Bundestag Exchange Program has two compo- 
nents. One is a youth exchange between us and German high 
school students. The other is an exchange between U.S. congres- 
sional staff and the staff of the German Bundestag. I will provide 
additional infoi'mation for the record on the staff exchange. 

[The information follows:] 

The Congress/ Bundestag Staff Exchange 

The Con^ipss/ Bundestag Staff Exchange was initiated during the 1983 German- 
Americr.n Triccntennial Celebration. This annual exchange program allows staff 
mcnibers from tlie U.S. Congress and the German Bundestag/Bundesrat to visit 
each other's countries and to familiarize themselves with the roles of their counter- 
parts in the- legislative process. The 10-member German delegation, which is select- 
ed by the German Bundestag, visits the United States under the auspices of USIA's 
International Visitor Program. This 3-week visit generally takes place the last week 
in J' e and the first 2 weeks in July. The visit of the German staffers follows a 
similar exchange visit of 10 U.S. Congress staffers to Germany which is sponsored 
by the Agency's Office of Academic Programs. The 2-week visit of the American del- 
egation geperally takes place 2 or 3 months prior to the Germans' visit to the 
United States. Both sides contribute to the cost of this two-way exchange. 

USIA's Office of International Visitors has been assisted for the past 6 years in 
arranging the program for the German delegation by the Congressional Staff Group 
oil Germany, an informal group of congressional alumni of this exchange program. 
The coordinator for the 1992 German visit was Mary Wakefield, Administrative As- 
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sistant to Senator Quentin Burdick. She succeeded a member of Congressman Ralph 
Regula's staff, Connie Jones, who was program coordinator from 1988 through ii)91. 
USIA is also assisted in developing the program each year by one of our cooperat- 
ing, private sector program agencies. The program for the German group is a close 
collaboration between USIA, the Hill and the private sector. 

The purpose of the 3-woek program— most of which is spent in Washington, 
D.C. — is to give the German participants an in-depth look at the organization and 
operations of the U.S. Congress, its place within the larger framework of the U.S. 
Government, and various forces in both the public and private sectors that influence 
the legislative process. Opportunities are also provided for the group to examine 
various issues of mutual concern to both countries and to experience not only the 
political, but the cultural and social life of the United States. This is accomplished 
through discussions with Members of Congi-ess, their personal and connnittee staffs 
and staffers from the Congressional Research Service, officials in the executive and 
judicial branches, and lobbyists, journalists and other representatively of the private 
sector. To learn about America beyond the beltway, the participants are hosted in 
congressional districts where they view the organization of a district office and par- 
ticipate in local festivities on the Fourth of July. 

[Extract from the Congressional Record, June 30, 1992, S9194, fol- 
lows:] 

Congress/Bundestag Staff Exchangr 

Mr. Burdick. Mr. President, this is the lOth year that the U.S. Congress and the 
German Bundestag have had a staff exchange, and I would like to welcome 10 staff 
people from the German Bundestag and Bundesrat who recently arrived in Wash- 
ington, DC. The 1992 German delegation consists of Joerg Allkaemper, Rainer Dorn- 
seifer, Walter Greite, Dr. Astrid Henke, Dr. Lothar Kolbe, Gabriele Lenz-Hrbek, Ute 
Mueller, Wolfgang Mueller, Dr. Andreas Pinkwart, and Dr. Uwe Stehr. They will be 
attending a wide range of meetings in the next 3 weeks as they study our system of 
government 

Nine staff people from the United States House, Senate, and Congressional Re- 
search Service recently spent 2 weeks in Germany studying their system. This 
year's U.S. delegation attended briefings at the Chancellor's Office, the Foreign 
Ministry, the Economics Ministry and the Defense Ministry. They also met with 
Georg-Berndt Oschatz, Secretary-General of the Bundesrat, and other high-level offi- 
cials in both Eastern and Western Germany, 

This exchange provides a valuable opportunity for staff people in the legislative 
branches of two of the world's leading democracies to compare notes on topics rang- 
ing from abortion to parliamentary procedure, from economic problems to German- 
American cooperation. I would like to take this opportunity to commend the U.S. 
Information Agency for this worthwhile program to improve understanding and re- 
lations between our two countries. 

Mr. Oilman. It seems to me when you call it a Congress-Bundes- 
tag Program, you would F^ive Congress an opportunity to have some 
input, for example, on recommending people to take part in it and 
to have some sort of involvement with the Bundestag people who 
come over. 

We established, as you are probably aware, the Korean-Congress 
exchange program with interns during the summer months. There 
the Members of Congress make a nomination. They go over and 
work with the Korean parliamentarians in the summer and they 
send over Korean students who work in our offices. 

But I did not know of any real involvement in the Congress-Bun- 
destag Program. You hold it out to be a congressional exchange. I 
don't think it is much of an exchange, except they have one assem- 
bly where some people come and talk to them. I urge you to take a 
look at that. You might get Congress more involved. 

I want to commend USIA for all you have done. I hope you co- 
ordinate more and try to find areas where we might expand. 
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You might go out to Paris where you may not have anyone out 
in tee bores or something of that nature. 

Mr. Herman. Thank you, Mr. Oilman. We do have a vote on. 
There are some issues I wanted to raise, but the timing of this 
transportation bill does not work out too well. I may file some 
questions with you for the record in the context of figuring out 
what to do. 

All of you have been very helpful and have given life to these 
programs for us. 

I want to ask a narrow question, Mr. Fulton, perhaps to your 
general counsel regarding the Beirut agreement. I managed to put 
into the Foreign Relations Authorization Act, which is now law, a 
section 207, to ensure that the educational certification and duty- 
free treatment of audio and visual materials is done in a manner 
that is consistent with the First Amendment. 

In the most recent pleadings the U.S. Government filed in the 
Bullfrog Film's case, you indicated ths Executive Branch is consid- 
ering whether or not the United States should withdraw from the 
Beirut agreement. While the administration opposed my amend- 
ment, neither in my hearings in the last Congress on this issue nor 
in the President's signing of the statement in the Reauthorization 
Act was there any indication that were that amendment to become 
law, as it did, that you would withdraw or even entertain the possi- 
bility of v/ithdrawing from the agreement. 

I don't see why an effort to have the administration exercise its 
authority under the agreement in a manner that is consistent with 
the Constitution of the United States, in other words not denying 
or granting certification based on the content of the message, why 
then is in any way inconsistent with the Beirut agreement overall. 

I am wondering what the USIA's position is on this. 

Mr. Mora. Yes, sir. One point of clarification. In my testimony 
before you on precisely that amendment, I conveyed the adminis- 
tration's opposition to the amendment because of the problematic 
effect which the amendment would have on the treaty compliance. 

Be thai as it may, USIA has attempted, and we think, we believe 
successfully, to harmonize your amendment with the treaty p'-ovv 
sions and have drafted regulations to do so. 

We have circulated those regulations within the administration 
for discussion and debate. USIA has heard from the State Depart- 
ment concerns about whether or not we have been successful in 
reconciling the amendment with the treaty language. 

The Justice Department raised concerns about whether or not we 
would enter into impermissible content analysis of the audio visual 
material submitted for consideration to the agency. I hc'^ve not yet 
had the opportunity to see State's or Justice's formal legal posi- 
tions on this issue, so I regret I cannot give you a more detailed 
answer to your concern. But I do want to assure you that USIA is 
attempting in good faith to reconcile both the treaty and your 
amendment and we think that we have managed to do so with our 
draft regulations. 

Mr. Bkrman. Let me say something at this point, particularly 
that I want the administration to know, but before I ^ay this, let 
me be sure I understand. You think that USIA has promulgated 
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appropriate regulations which can reconcile your obligations under 
the Beirut agreement and section 207? 
Mr. Mora. That is correct. 

Mr. Herman. OK. It would be my intention, if the administration 
decided to withdraw from the Beirut agreement, to introduce legis- 
lation to provide for certification and reciprocal duty-free treat- 
ment as a matter of U.S. law unilaterally and not conditioned on 
whether or not we were part of this agreement or not. 

I think this promotes an important public purpose, and we 
should be doing this anyway, as we are doing under the agreement. 
I don't think it should be based on whether we like the message in 
the educational materials or whether we don't like it. 

Mr. Mora. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Herman. OK. Again to all the witnesses and particularly to 
Senator Fulbright, I want to thank you very much for being with 
us this afternoon and sharing your thoughts and your passions for 
these exch mge programs. 

I do know one thing, a representative of the administration did 
get a representative of the administration to indicate that at least 
part of the reason that the Cold War ended and we had one is not 
simply that we built M-X missiles, but that we also had some im- 
portant programs involving exchanges and othsr things where the 
American idea also won out. 

Thank you. The hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 3:35 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned, sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair.] 
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APPENDIX 1 



July 8, 1992 

The Honorable Howard Berrnan 

Chair, Subcommittee on International Operations 
House Foreign Affairs Committee 
709 O'Neill House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515-6133 

Dear Representative Berman: 

As the Subcommittee on International Operations considers the 
academic and cultural exchange programs of the U.S. Information 
Agency, I would like to bring to your attention the advantages of 
the use of debt swaps to extend federal dollars spent for 
international programs abroad. 

Through the innovative exchange of international debt, scarce 
dollar resources can be leveraged to increase the amount of local 
currencies available for support of academic and cultural exchange 
programs in the debtor countries. 

As an example, the Debt-for-Development Initiative currently 
implemented by the U.S. Agency for International Development 
(USAID) has successfully leveraged a number of its grants by more 
than 130 percent, thereby extending its resources for overseas 
programs. This means that more than $32.8 million has been used 
for debt transactions, resulting in about $42.5 million in 
additional funds for overseas programs. 

Many of the current programs of USIA could be^ similarly enhanced. 
The Debt-for-Dovelopment Coalition, Inc., is a not-for-profit 
organization which works with many exchange groups and especially 
with colleges and universities, which support the concept of 
allowing debt conversions for USIA programs. On behalf of these 
groMps, I offer the following short testimony to explain how debt 
swaps could assist these exchang-a programs. 

Sincerely, 




John B, Ross 
President 
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OPP0RTDKITIE3 TO INCREASE PUNDINQ RESOURCES 
FOR US I A EXCHAIIGI! PROGRAMS TfiROnGK THE USE OP DEBT SWAPS 



T«8timony Presented by JOHi; B. ROSS, Preaidont 
The Debt-for-Developmeiit coalition, inc. 



For The House Foralgn Affairs committee 
subcomnittaa on Xntarn&tion&l operations 
July 9, 1992 
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Within the past five years, a new mechanism called "debt 
swaps" or debt conversions has increasingly been used in the 
financial market to provide increased resources for overseas 
educational, development and social programs in a number of debtor 
countries. The United States Information Agency (USIA) in its role 
as manager of an array of educational and cultural programs 
overseas now has new opportunities to use t^.is mechanism as a means 
of leveraging its funds to receive maxiiaum program benefit for 
dollar expended. 

Since the international debt crisis emerged this past decade, 
a number of debtor countries have agreed to an array of options to 
effect debt reduction. By permitting investors and non-government 
organizations (NGOs) to convert dollars to local currency through 
debt conversions, blocked currency transactions and other 
mechanisms, these organizations benefit from preferential exchange 
rates for certain approved programs. 

Debt~f or-nature and debt-for-development programs, often with 
the use of federal funds, have increased the amount of local 
currencies available for U.S. programs overseas in environmental or 
development areas. This concept is equally adaptable to 
educational and cultural exchange programs. 

While debt conversion programs are not possible in all debtor 
countries, opportunities are possible in many countries in which 
USIA is active. For example, in April, 1992, Mexican government 
officials indicated that more than $400 million in debt for 
development conversions had been completed by NGOs. While current 
debt conversion programs are possible now in some countries in 
Latin America, Africa and in the Philippines. New possibilities in 
Central and Eastern Europe and the former Soviet republics may optm 
in the near future. 

With the tight budget situation, debt conversion programs 
offer one means of expanding overseas activities for USIA without 
the cost of more dollars. It would allow the continuance of 
exchange programs at current levels or the addition of new programs 
without additional resources, by providing a means to increase 
local currencies for in-country costs. 

Debt swaps are possible because the debt of sone developing 
countries has little chance of being fully repaid, leaving its 
value on the secondary market substantially lower than its nominal 
face value. Under a debt conversion agreement, a non-government 
organization (NGO) purchases a debtor country's external debt at a 
discount in the secondary market. The NGO then exchanges the debt 
with the local government for local currency or other financial 
instruments, thereby cancelling the debt. The proceeds are then 
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used to fund the agreed upon educational or exchange project. The 
terras and conditions of each debt conversion transaction will vary 
depending upon the debtor country and market conditions. 

In a number of debtor countries, debt-for-development 
transactions currently are not possible. Potential reasons could 
include a shortage of external commercial bank debt, restrictions 
in bank creditor agreements or that debtor governments are 
unwilling to approve debt conversions, often ]:;ecause of lack of 
information on how to devise programs to meet their particular 
economic and financial constraints. In these cases, other 
financial transactions with similar benefits may be available. 
These mechanisms are often called inconvertible or blocked currency 
transactions. Blocked currency transactions are more commonly 
used in African countries, where the major external debt is 
government-to-government debt rather than private debt. 

The recent history of d6bt swaps or debt-f or-development 
transactions has evolved significantly over the last couple of 
years. Initially creditors expected to receive full payment on 
their loans and were not interested in. any tools for debt 
management that implicitly accepted that the debt was not worth 
full face value. When creditors began to propose debt swaps, 
debtor governments were somewhat negative in their responses. 
Over time more governments have become more interested in using 
this and other innovative mechanisms as options to deal with their 
external debt servicing problems. With a growing list of 

successful transactions in a number of countries, policy makers and 
financial technicians have developed more ways to tailor debt swaps 
that are consistent with sound macro economic and financial 
policies . 

nSAID DEBT-FOR-DEVELOPMEKT INITIATIVE OFFERS BUCCEBBFUL EXAMPLE 

The first federal agency to use debt swaps is the U.S. Agency 
for International Development (USAID) which established its Debt- 
for-Development Initiative in 1989. Under the guidelines 

established by the agency, non-government organizations which 
receive grants, or in some cases contracts, may leverage these 
funds through a debt conversion where the proceeds are used to 
support the local activities of the project. Projects approved 
include environment, conservation, health, coastal management, 
sustainable agriculture, education and training. 

As of December, 1991, about $32.8 million of USA'^D resources 
have been used or negotiations are underway for debt transactions, 
resulting in about $4 2.5 million in additional funds — an average of 
about 130 percent additional funding. USAID has successfully 

been involved in both debt-f or-development and blocked currency 
transactions in at least 18 countries. 

Because some technical aspects of debt conversions often 
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require long-tern interest payments, it was determined that 
legislative authorization would be required for USAID to use the 
debt swap mechanisn. Congress passed legislation in 1989 which 
encourages USAID to use debt-for-developnent programs and which 
waives requirements that the interest which accrues through this 
nechanism must be returned to the U.S. Treasury. 

As an example of a debt-f or-development program: The 
University of Rhode Island, working under a USAID technical 
assi*>tance grant, purchased $400,000 face value of Ecuadorian debt 
for $100, 000 in June, 1991. The debt was converted by the 
Ecuadorian government for $200,000 in local currency bonds to 
support a collaborative coastal resource management project with 
Fundacion Maldonado in Ecuador. As structured, the bonds with 
interest will produce local currency equivalent to about $100,000 
the first year, and about $3 00,000 total over the life of the 
project. 

Obviously, debt conversions must be carefully structured 
depending on the legal statutes and regulations of the country and 
the financial and political risks involved, including concerns on 
inflation, money supply and the fiscal budget. The secondary 
market for international debt remains active, and technical 
assistance and market analysis is available to help governments 
develop useful programs, 

USAID supports The Debt-tor-Development Coalition, Inc., (DDC) 
a Washington-based not-for-prof it organization which provides 
technical assistance to NGOs interested in completing debt-for- 
development transactions. DDC provides general information 
services regarding debt conversion opportunities to NGOs, 
de*'eloping country governments, funding agencies and banks. It 
maintains a current database in debt prices and currency exchange 
rates in order to have up-to-date information on the potential 
benefits of debt conversions. DDC has assisted numerous not-for- 
profit organizations in successfully completing debt transactions. 

FOTEMTIAL USES OF DEBT SITAPS FOR USIA EXCHANGE PKOGRAK£< 

While USIA as a government agency can not directly use debt 
conversions to fund its operational costs, if Congressional 
authority similar to that provided USAID were approved, its U.S. 
grantees, local collaborators or foundations could use its funding 
from USIA for debt conversions in certain countries. Such 
legislative provisions would permit the agency flexibility in 
determining program opportunities and appropriate countries for 
use . 

The binational Fulbright Commissions offer an effective means 
to focus debt swap programs on areas of high priority to both 
governments. Debt conversions can extend dollars to increased 
local currencies for in-country costs; however the use of debt 
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conversions is not applicable for dollar costs involved in 
programs . 

In an effort to examine this process, DDC begin working with 
the U.S. -Mexico commission for Educational and Cultural Exchange in 
1991 to develop an innovative mechanism to enhance educational 
exchanges. DDC, in cooperation with the Mexico Commission, 

established a Debt-f or-Sclence . Technolocfv and Human Resource 

Development program . The U.S. -Mexico Fulbright Commission will 
facilitate the program which will use funds from the private sector 
to purchase debt. Under this program, U.S. universities will 
invest in debt swaps to fund programs that will facilitate faculty, 
researcher and student exchanges between U.S. and Mexican colleges 
and universities. Early program approvals include programs in 
health, agriculture, environment and education. Under the terms of 
approval from the Government of Mexico, up to $10 million face 
value of debt in par bonds may be converted at full face value for 
these programs, with provisions to expand the program up to $100 
million. DDC has completed the first transaction under this 
agreement and others are expected. 

Following the success of the Mexico Debt-for-Science, 
Technology and Human Resource Development program, USIA should seek 
to develop mechanisms that would facilitate the use of debt 
conversions to extend their current programs. A number of programs 
could be considered as appropriate for use, depending upon the in- 
country costs and amount of local currencies needed, and the 
availability of debt conversion programs. 

The binational Fulbright Commissions and their varied programs 
offer an excellent forum to develop priorities of mutual interest 
and a means to facilitate beneficial conversion terms. Debt-for- 
Exchange mechanisms may offer an additional incentive in attracting 
outside donors to support exchange activities. Grants to non- 
government organizations, institutional linkage programs or 
exchange organizations could be directly leveraged through debt 
exchanges in countries where debt conversions are possible. 

USIA's binational centers are independent institutions which 
promote education activities in 100 countries, many of which may be 
appropriate to consider debt conversion programs. English language 
instruction programs which may have considerable local currency 
costs could be extended through debt swaps. 

International festival and cultural events, co-sponsored by 
USIA and other private foundations, also could benefit from debt 
conversion programs. Here, USIA could greatly assist as a 
facilitator, in educating local and international funding 
organizations about the additional benefits. 
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Shifting the Balance: 
Increasing U.S. Undergraduates in Japan 



Prepared by 



Norman J. Peterson, Ph.D. 
Executive Secretary 
Uaison Group for International Educational Excliange 



John H. Skilimaa Ph.D. 
Deputy Executive Director 
Council on International Educational Exchange 



April 21, 1992 



The Liaison Group for international Educational Exchange 
Washington DC 
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About the Uajson G» At^ 



The Lj:usan Gjoup is a codHlion made up of twenty-four U.S. Donpiofit tu'ghcr edxatkm and 
inicrnaiional cxchaogc otganizaiions: 

Academy for Educational Dcvclopracm 

Amcrica-Midcast Educational and TYaioing Services, Inc. 

Atncricao Assembly of Collegiate Schoob of Busiocss 

Amcdcsn Association of Collegiate Rcgtsttsis and Admissions (XQccis 

American Association of ComrautUty and Jiinior Colleges 

American Council of Tcacbcn of RuMian/Amcrican CMmcil for 

Coilaboratiofl In Education and Language Study 
American Council od Education 
/\ssociation of International Education Administxatots 
Association for Intenutional Pnictical Tninijig 
The College Board 

Coiuicil for International Exchange of Scholars 

CJoundl of American Ovetseaa Research Ceiuets 

Council of Graduate Schools 

Council of Intcrmltooal Programs 

Council on Intcmatiooal Educatiraal Excbwogc 

Delphi Inicnwlional Group 

EducationaJ Testing Service 

Futbright Association 

Institute of International Education 

International Resciirch and £xchAt'.ges Board 

Latin American Scholarship Program of American Univcisities 

Meridian House InlcniatlonaJ 

NAFSA: Associalioa of International Educators 

NaUon«l CovitcU for IntcmaUonat Vl^ltorB. 

Cteaicd in 1960 by the chief executive ofOccrs of several of the above organltations, the Ualvm 
Group exists to preserve and strengthen the vital international educational aixl cultural linkages between tbe 
Uoii^l States a») other oatloDS essential to mutual ui}dcistaj>ding, cooDomic dcvelopmeDt. and the growth ot 
human knowledge In all disciplines. The Liaison Group docs not administer any cxcban^ programs. 
Kalber it promotes development of sound policies cooccming exclunges by brittgicg tbe United Statea 
exchange community together to focus its expertise on fundamental issues affecting the future of 
imcmaiional cxdumge. Tbe Liaison Oroup offciv a number of informational and other services to 
individuals and oigaoizatiotB Interested In intcmation;^ exchange issues. Those wishing to contact the 
liaison Group may do so through Its Washington DC ofHce at: 

I The Liaison Group for Intcmatlotul EducaUoosl Bxchangi; 

1825 Eye Street, NW, Suite 475 
Washington DC 20006 
Tel: 202J6S94ASI Fax: 202/823-4724 
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I OVERVtEW 

Too few undergraduate students from the United States arc currently going to Japan to study. 
Virtually everyone concerned with Japan-U.S. relations and with sending U.S. students abroad to study 
agrees about this. The relationship between the two countries is arguably the most important bilateral 
linkage In the world. The two countries arc inextricably connected economically. Progress on a whole 
range of global issues requires cooperation between the United Sutcs and Japan. However, the cultures 
of the two countries contrast dramatically in some rcspcels. and the last few years have seen a troubling 
pattern of misunderstanding developing. Successful student exchanges between the U.S. and Japan can 
play a fundamental role in strengthening undersUnding and cooperation between them. Yet, as the 
following graph drawn from Institute of International Education daU reveals, Japan lag?* far behind many 
other major nations as a location for U.S. students' academic study abroad. Perhaps more distuiting, 



U.S. STUDENTS IN SELECTED COUNTRIES 
(Source: InstHuW o< International Education) 




1985/86 1987/88 1989/90 



while study abroad in the U.K., France, Spain, and other nations has grown rapidly in recent years, study 
abroad in Japan has only experienced marginal expansion. A longer term view of trends regarding U.S. 
posisecondary students going to Japan can be .seen from the next graph drawn from UNESCO data which 
reveals slow, steady growth through the 1980s. !n actuality, neither the UNESCO data, which is based 
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U^. GTU0EKT5 IN JAPAN 
(SoinKUNEAOO) 



on host country govcmmcni information and fails lo 
"count many students not orficially enrolled in 
Japanese universities, nor the HE data, which is 
based on U.S. college and university records of 
credit awarded for study in Japan and docs not count 
noQ-credit study, is a complete count of U.S. 
students' educational activities in Japan. Both, for 
example, probably do not include the substantial 
number of students enrolled in pnvately-opcratcd 

Japanese language programs in Japan. However, foi purposes of this report the data from either source 
is adequate. Even if twice as many students from the United States are studying in Japan as either 
indicates, the number would still be \oo low, 

Another indication of the problem is revealed in the next graph, also from UNESCX) data, which 
compares the number of U.S. students 
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going to Japan with the number of 
Japanese studenls coming to the United 
States for educational programs. As il 
shows, (here is a staggering disparity in 
the numbers of students being exchanged 
between the two countries. This graph, 
however, does not reveal the 
extraordinary recent growth in the 
number of Japanese students coming to 

the United States which the bottom graph on this page drawn from nwre recent HE data shows. The 
problem here is not, of course, that too many Japanese students arc coming to the United States. The 
problem is that too few students arc going from 
the United Stales to Japan. 

While the problem Is clear, there is not 
general agreement on what steps can and should 
be taken to increase study abroad in Japan. A 
number of substantial barriers stand in the way of 
doing so. This report aitempu to begin the 
process of developing an action plan to 
substantially increase the number of U.S. 
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undergraduates who parlicipalc in sludy abroad programs in Japan. Before going into this, however, some 
discussion is needed about the Liaison Group's overall iniliaUvc regarding Japan-U.S. exchanges and about 
the activities undertaken to develop this set of recommcrMlations lo CULCON. 

11. THE UAISON GROUP'S JAPAN PROJECT 

The issue of increasing U.S. undergraduate sludy in Japan is one 5f the most important dimensions 
of a comprehensive effort ihc Liaison Group is undertaking, together with the InlemaJional Exchange 
Association (lEA), a coalition made up of U.S. youth and citizen exchange organizations, to strengthen 
educational and cultural exchanges between the United States and Japan. The lEA/Uaison Group project 
began with a visit to Japan by a joint delegation in July of 1991. This delegation, invited and hosted by 
tlie Tokyo office of the Asia Foundation and a group of Japanese exchange organizations, was made up 
of Richard J. Deasy. Chaimian of the Liaison Group and President of the National Council for 
Inlemational Visitors; Carl A. Herri n, Execulive Director of the Inlemaiional Exchange Association; 
Norman J. Pelcrson, Execulive Sccreury of the Liaison Group; and William M. Wocssner, Chairman of 
ihc International Exchange Association and President of Youth for Undersunding. The two organizations 
have fomwd a joint working group on U.S.-Japan exchanges and are undertaking a comprehensive survey 
of U.S.-Japan exchanges which will be reica.sed iaier this year. The IJaison Group has commissioned the 
Institute of International Education lo conduct a survey of selected U.S. colleges and universilics regarding 
trends relating to study in Japan as a part of the overall effort. This forthcoming survey report will 
include findings and recommendations from the joint working group on strengthening exchanges al all 
levels, and will provide an important tool to policy-makers in both counlries in identifying problems and 
gaps in pcople-lo-pcople exchanges. Tnrough the survey project, the lEA and the Liaison Group hope 
also to provide a new basis for communicalion and cooperation bct^^'een the international exchange 
communities in the United States and Japan. The Liaison Group is grateful for the encouragement and 
support of the Asia Foundation and the Japan-United Slates Friendship Commission (JUSFQ in this 
overall effort to strengthen exchanges between Uie two nations. 

III. REPORT METHODOLOGY 

This report lo CULCON has been prepared at CULCON's request to provide recommendations 
aimed at increasing the number of U.S. undcrRraduates who go to Japan to study. Exploring issues 
concerning the expansion of the number of U.S. undergraduates going to Japan was a major subject of 
investigation during the lEA/Liaison Group visit lo Japan discussed above, and was the subject of a special 
meeting arranged by Jerry Inman, Asia Foundation Tokyo Represenutive, held at International House in 
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Tokyo on July 9, 1991. In order lo develop n broader U.S. perspective on thtisc issues, a focus group 
discussion on expanding undcrgraduaie programs in Japan was organized by John Skillman of (he Council 
on International Educational Exchange (CIER) during the Councirs Annual Meeting in Boulder, Colorado 
in November of 1991. This report is based on these discussions a.s well as additional research by ihc 
authors. As discussed above, the lEA/Liaison Group survey project is siill in the preliminary stages, and 
the final survey report will include the flndlngs of a joint working group of U.S. exchange leaders 
regarding strengthening U.S.-Japjin exchanges at all levels. This report will be considered by the joint 
working group as it frames these overall recommendations. 



Expansion of study abroad to any nation depends upon several fundamental fa^iors. These 
include: student profleiency in the language of the country; access to educational institutions or non- 
inslitutionally ba:.cd sludy programs jn the host country; the appropriateness and desirability of current 
study opportunities in the country; the availability of human and other resources in ilie host country 
needed lo expand study opportunities; cost of study programs in the country and funding sources to meet 
these costs; encouragement from home country faculty regarding study in tltt country, students* 
perceptions of the way study in the country could benefit them in ihc future; expertise of administra:ivc 
officials in both the home country and the host country regarding issues relating to cxehimgcs; and the 
reports and encouragement of returning students. 

The authors have found that substantial constraints in most of these arco.s bland in ihc way of 
expanding the number of U.S. students going to Japan. Success in expanding study abroad to Japan \vill 
require substantial efforts relating to several of these constraining factors. Successfully addressing one 
or two of these constraining factors will probably have relatively little impact Only an effort which 
atlenipls to overcome barriers affecting all the parameters that delcrmine the flow of students will be 
successful in substantially expanding the number of students going to Japan for study 

Even such a comprehensive effort will not result in increasing the number ni .students going to 
Japan lo appn^ach either the number of U.S. students going lo the n.ost popular study dcstinaiioos. such 
as the United Kingdom, or ihc number ol Japanese students now coming lo the United States, nt least tn 
the short 10 mid-term. Unrealistic and unattainable goals should not be set 

However, there are reasons to be optimistic ab-oul ihc possibility of expanding the numlxjr of U.S. 
students studying in Japan. Most imporlanlly, there is an extraordinary opportunity lo take advantage of 
a very large surge in Japanese language study at both the secondary and post-secondary levels in the 
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^ i.ittu lu.ic;.. ;>uo.scqiiciii -^^otions oi tins rqxin dtal with several of the specific paramctcn* which will 
detcnniiit \*^c future ol .studv ahitwri in Japan by U.S. undergraduates. 

brings ils to the first of a scnes of recommcnd« lions included tn tlus report. 

I ROTOft'r. jiiclatioir: 

1 • CUL-OON should adopt a challenging tjut attainablo goal ior expansion of study In Japan 
I by undergraduates from the United States, A rcaaoaablo goal for consideration mlghl 1o 

?:xcc;ed o.CJO i>y th9 year aooC;. Thl9 goal shouia t)o endorsed by both <iio Jepanw^ 
> govofn«n eht £u\<3 the United Stalt;S government 

V. EXPA^JPING STUDY OF JAPANESE IN THE U.S. 

tJnt: of tlic fundaiiienial tiaditionnl liniitationi on the number of U.S. students going to Japan to 
stu"- . IS the- very lov- number of : iutltiii6 who know Japanese. Until recently, fe^v U.S. colleges and 
uiuv«-r ijs jnd virtually no htgh schools offered lapancsc language coutses to students. Among the very 
»'l coho.'i jf studtnt-s vsho studied J;ip,'ineM;, almost none had sufficient proficiency to undertake study 
in .' ipjncvj universities 

'P.is sitii;itir>ii Is changing lapsdly A boom in the study of Japanese is taking place in both 
sc«*ond.ir\ miq post-scconflary Irvel instituli >ns in 
tiv ri.:n. « Sutcs loclay, providing a very 
imp '1 Mi I' I •.up^muiuty for tx|xindtnj> ih«: iiunitH;r 
o! sHidciiis who i!riJcit,ikc- ^Iudy in Japan --if 
Jilicr ol\>t.v'' *^ IP ilic way arc removed. At the 
pr^ v'.ij.tgiatt ic-V'.l. schools offering Japanese 
hjv^ jncre.'sal in the laM five ycar^ from 
.luproKin.!'.:!) 21)0 to more titan 8^)0, according to 
lit:- rccroll; /cltascd report, Japi^nesc language 
Instruv Mon in the jJnitcd S tates- Hcsourccs. Practice, and Investment Strategy, by the National Foreign 
I:;nguagc Ctnirr supporicd by a j!ijx>n-U.S. Fnendshlp Commission grant. At the post -secondary level 
e'iu..!!\ enw)utaging dcveUipmcnts aic apparent, as indicated in the above graph which compares growth 
c )iicgc university aiur^c enrollments in selected forc'gn languages between 1^586 and 1990 as 
fcportco hy tin. \'fs:lcm Language Association. .Mihuugh Jap;inc';c is still not widely studied, as the next 
.^aipli Tig jm' ji cnrollniciii njinbtrs indieatt s. thm- is an extraordinary opportunity to cxp'-nd siuuy 
,n u .1 ] I y, J lire eiowth ol th'." stud; ol Japanese in the U.iilcu Stales. 

:n « xiri.p civ nnixMiaiit t! a: eifor','^ t > cxpjnd sfjdv in Japan build upcm this new base of m'ercst 
vr-r«. ■„ (ne Jjparic<i.' language "then- is now :i US. collets and ■Jiiivcr^.iiics a much larger 
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colion of potential panicipcmis in stu<Jv abroad 
pmprams in Jap;tn. U is in rcIaUon to this group 
of new s;udcnLs of Japanese that ihc effort to 
expand study in Japan will cither succeed or fyil. 
Several Kieps need lo be taken with regard to this 
group of studcnu. They need to be better 
uadcrettxHl It is importan: r.oi »o be unrealistic 
about llv: )anpu:ige skills of this group; few have 
the proficiency levels needed to enroll directly in 
Jrtpanc«w univxrsitics, although ibc number of U.S. sludcnLsi able lo succeed in .Im-f i i - itnc/' ■ . 
^'-.-niirni will be incrertsing. At any rate, programs need to be adapi'.-d or Ki-:ia:ed \r, t.y t;". -he needs • • 
this r.'-v.', expanded group Jiiprinesc Ijoj^agc studt nis. For exanipic, according \o the NTF.T sti. Jy ct- 
aVvo. 32% of Japanese hmguage students report that tbcir mLX^t imfKiruint interest In Jap.<r. rei;'rcs ui 
business and exptxi ii be « lTiployed in business. W'lule several existing s'lidy prngram.: in Japan 
allow students to pursue some courses m b'jsincss. few provide the kmu <»f Kh;u». on buM".'\ss m.Tiv 
Ihcic students may bt- seeking. Sti^dy in Japan prncranis sliouid .Uso K- atlMpii'd to furtlior I'i" •■ .rcL- .->r 
interest m Japanese. For example, the NFLC study pt)inu uut iliai many .iUiJcPLs o5 J.i,-.i!i(.<-i ^■ i : 
probably not continue with Japanese beyond the finii year. This is likely !h> ca.'-e h.'*. i.:. or„.j.tJ j 
known lobe the most powerful mechanism available tohuild btith real language u)i ipciri-r « .ind vuslaincu 
iniertst in the language and culture. Perhaps summer, seriicstcr, oi academic yc^i •..ui\y pragratns could 
be developed spcci Ileal ly for studcn; this level Ui help ihcm "over the hump" to real i.c i pctenLV ?V'.i 
enduring interest In Japanese. In this regard, the lack of development of the ficM of t. acnmi: Jar mr v 
,« a second language in Japan to provide mstructinn .such as this is a major timilaiitjn \\hi:.h need.', to nc 
addressed. Several steps, tlicrefore, should be t;ikcn with respect lo the new interest m Japanese la.'ijiMcc 
study in the United States, 

Recommendations: 

• Rwearch activities should be undertaken to better understand the skills :ind interesls of 
the new, expanded pod of Japanese language students In the United States, and stud) 
programs in Japan should be adapted to meet t\s\t neede. 

' Student* In Japaneeo language courses and their parents should bo reached as G?irly as 
possible, preferably during high school, about the value of study In Japan and opportunities 
available through publications and other outreach activities. 

^ The fieid of teaching Japanese as a second language in Japan needs to be strengthened. 
' Efforts should be made to support Japanasa language study at ail levels cf U.S. education 
to ensure that recent ga'ns «re not lost end student languago proficiency Is as high as 
possible. 
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Vt. ACCESS TO INSTITUTIONS AND PROGRAMS IN JAPA N 

Access 10 educational Instituiioas in Japan or to educational programs that arx: not institutionally- 
based is a major barrier to expansion of U.S. study abroad programs. In ihis regard, several problems 
have emerged during examination of these issues. Unless substantial breakthroughs take place in 
providing ntw access points to study in Japan, the number of undergraduate students going to Japan 
probably unknot expand significantly. 

Fiis!. Uic major public univcr.ilics of Japan remain essentially inaccessible to undergraduate 
students troin the United Stales. These institutions have traditionally been unv/illing to open their facilities 
to groups nf U.S. students on programs organized by U.S. institutions, and only a few U.S. students per 
year have been able to successfully enter these institutions through direct enrollment given the minimal 
siippor! scniu^s the Japanese national universities have offered to assist such foreign ftudenls who are not 
native Japanese language students. There is a growing level of frustration among educators in the United 
States, particulariy those at n^ajor public universities enrolling large numbers of Japanese students, that 
Japanese public univereitics are not providing such educational opportunities for U.S. students. These 
cri'ics point out that the public universities of the United States are subsidizing the educational programs 
o( many thouj^^nds of Japanese students annually, amounting to millions of dollars per year. In order to 
allow Japanese or other foreign students to succeed in U.S. universities, special supplementary English 
as a second language programs, foreign student advising, and other services have been developed. These 
educators argue ih.it Japanese public universities should take some of these steps in order to provide access 
to students from the United States, and ihey should be more receptive to hosting study programs organized 
by U.S. institutions. 

Programs for U.S. students have, of course, been developed by several private Japanese 
institutions, including International Christian University, >Cansai University of Foreign Studies, Kcio 
University, .Nanzan University, Sophia University, and Wascda University and these have been extremely 
successful Although these programs should be expanded to the extent possible, the potential for doing 
so may be limited. As noted above, to maximize this potential, these programs should lake steps to 
understand and adapt themselves to the needs of the changing pool of Japanese language students in the 
United Slates dircussed above (e.g. the strong business interests of these students). A JUSFC study is 
currently underway in Japan regarding ways eurrent study programs can be expanded, and it will attempt 
to establish the basis for increasing these opportunities. However, constraint? these pixDgrams face in 
finding teachers who arc able to teach Japanese as a second language, in recruiting Japanese faculty 
members able and willing to teach in English in these special programs for U.S. students, and in 
identifying Japanese host families or other housing options for students mean that their potential for 
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growth IS very limited. This is confirmed by a new survey of insiitutions in Japan by the Japan-United 
Stales Educational Commission released in February, 1992, which indicates that resource issues will inhibit 
a major cxparision of these programs even though many of the institutions in Japan would lite to expand. 

It would be desirable to establish new programs outside of Tokyo and Kyoto. A broader 
distribution of study opportunities for U.S. students o'jtside of the two major cities could substantially 
address the resource limitations discussed above and promote better language and cultural learning by 
students. 

Innovative new approaches to providing appropriate educational opportunities for U.S. students 
arc clearly needed. Ways need to be developed to tap new pools of potential faculty members for such 
programs. For example, there is a very large and growing pool of Japanese graduates of educational 
institutions in the United Stales who presumably have strong English language skills and are familiar with 
U.S. higher education. Perhaps some individuals in this growing group of U.S. alumni could be utilized 
as instructors for U.S. study abiuad programs. Similarly, innovative approaches arc needed to deal with 
the very difficult shortage of appropnate housing for U.S. students. Encouragement for such innovations 
Ls needed from both the Japanese and the U.S. side. Funds must be found to assist promising innovations 
in getting off the ground. Perhaps the newly created National Security Education Program in the United 
States (discussed below) can be of assisiance in this regard through the authority Congress has given it 
to strengthen the international education programs of U.S. colleges and universities. Proposals now under 
consideration by the United Slates Congress as pan of the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act 
to permit the Department of Education to support the development of new study abroad programs by U.S. 
posisecondary education institutions can perhaps also assist this effort if they are enacted and funded. 
However, CULCON should strongly encourage other funding sources to support model study programs 
in Japan which offer the potential to overcome these resource limitations. 

Recommendations: 

• Strongly encourage public unhweilles in Japan and govommoftt agendes resfidnslbl^ for 
them to provide accessible educational opportimltle* for students Irom the United $tatee7 ^ 

• Support $hould be given iof expansion oJ axJsiinQ, iradittonal study in ^a^n ptpirm$ \^:^r 
the extent possible, although they should consider ;adaptatIon« needed to'meet U^L^i ::^fcf 
atudent and ln$ittutioo needs for irweased business study. ; ;[ , ; ■ v. 

• Exp^d Institutfons offertng proQfams beyond those frj the Tokyo &nH kyc^ areai, > J i 

• Funding and other support should be given for the development of kmov«llv^ new ' ' ' " 
program appfoa(^es for U.S. students VMhlch overcome teachftig, Kburtng/ wd other 
resotffce limitations in Japan. ^ ' . 




VII. PROGRAM COST AND FiNANCING 

Given the extraordinarily high cost of living in Japan today, financing study abroad programs is 
bound to be a major challenge. Studying in Japan coste significantly more than virtually any study abroad 
programs in other countries. Coupled with the high cost of trans-Pacific air travel, total costs to study in 
Japan climb even higher. The cost factor is particularly limiting for students attending public iosiitutjons 
in the United States as documented by Susan McLaughlin's 1989 Social Science Research 
Council/American Council of Learned Societies study of U.S. study abmad programs. New sources of 
financial support must be brought on line to finance programs in Japan if additional U.S. students arc to 
study in Japan. 

Some additional support may be forthcoming from the U.S. -ide The newly enacted National 
Security Education Act, sponsored by Senator David Boren of Oklaho.n.^ and signed by President Bush 
in December of 1 991 , offers one substantial new source of support One .''ajor focus of the new program 
is to provide scholarships for U.S. undergraduate students to study in crtocal countries — defined as those 
to whic^ few students arc currently going. The admmisirators of the program have expressed a strong 
interest in supportmg study in Japan. It will be important for CULCON and others interested in study in 
Japan to work closely with the National Security Education Program in developing its scholarship 
activities to ensure that funds arc invested most productively. However, NSEP is only a partial answer 
to funding an expansion of U.S. studenw to Japan. The total level of study abroad scholarship funding 
to be piovlded by NSEP when it becomes fully operational is uncertain at this lime, but it will probably 
not exceed $12 million per year and it could be far less than this. Only a fraction of this will be invested 
for study in Japan. NSEP can provide a significant, but limited, means to finance expansion of 
undergraduate study in Japan. 

Another promismg means of financing study in Japan Is coming tnrough changes the Congress 
is making to student federal financial assistance programs (e.g. Pell grants, Perkins and Stafford loans, 
college work-study, etc.) through the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. This legislation, which 
should be finalized and sent to the President for signature this spring, will include significant changes in 
the laws governing these financial aid programs to allow more students to study abroad who are dependent 
on and eligible for these funds. For example, these changes will probably clarify that institutional 
financial aid administrators can provide aid to students going to Japan based on the budget for the study 
abroad program rather than the budget for study on the student's home campus. Under eurrent program 
guidelines many institutions arc unwilling to do this. This step, one of many included in the pending 
legislauon, should provide considerable help to students at public mstitutions in meeting the substantial 
addiuonal costs of study in Japan. Making fullest use of these stamiory changes will require working 
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carefully with the Dcptnmcnt of Education a.s tt revises rCRulauons coven ng financial aid. This is 
encouraging but it too has iLs limitations. Federal rinfincial aid programs arc only available to Oie neediest 
students, and students from middle to uppcr-mitMlc i I.lss {amilic:., who would have great difficulty 
meeting the cost of study in Japan, are not eligible to receive them. Funhennore. even though students' 
financial aid budgets can include the additional costs of study abroad, it docs not necessarily mean that 
funds will be available in the programs to meet all budgeted wsu. 

It is also encouraging titat the Japanese govemment has recently begun to allow Japanese national 
universities to enter inU) no-fee one-to-one student exchanges with institutions m the United States. This 
is an extremely imponant development, since such agreemenLs enable U.S. students to study in Japan for 
essentially the same cost as continuing tosludy on Uicir home campus, plu.s the additional cost of travel 
and some small funds to meet the higher cost of incidental expenses. These exchange arrangements can 
be an important means to increase the number of .students from U.S. public institutions studying in Japan. 
Such one-to-one rccipiocal exchange agreements .should be strongly encouraged and the Japmcse 
govemment should be commended for supporting them. 

Qearly. however, additional funding sources ticyond these, such as the new Fund for Global 
Partncnihips, arc needed if there is to be a substantial increase in the number of U.S. students able to study 
in Japan. 

Several actions arc. thctcfore. needed to proviae financing tor study in Japan. 
RocommendatJons: 

• Work d08«Iy with ihd newty crooieii National Seoirtty Hducatfon Program p expand U.S. 
scholarship aftslstance to students for study In Japan. 

• Ensure that pending congressional chaiges in \em governing use of Department of 
Education ftr-indal aid proyams for study abroad are fully implemenied. 

' Encourage further development of one-to-one reciprocal etudent exchange agreemente 
with U.S. ln«tftutfons. 

■ Call for other funding sources to support U.S. undergraduate student study In Japan. 
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VIII. INCREAStNG PROFESSIONAL AND FACULTY EXPERTISE 

Although ihcrc is a nucleus of expertise about study in Japan among professionals in the Uni(cd 
Suites, study abroad professinnals in the U.S. generally lack the rcquisiic knowledge regarding study 
abroad and exchange programs with Japan. Mo.st do not have direct experience in Japan, and have little 
experience working with Japanese institutions. Few opportunities exist for U.S. study abroad professionals 
U) develop this expertuse about Japan. It Ls, therefore, difficult for them to effectively advise students who 
want to study in Japan, and they do not knnw hnw to gc about developing exchange agreements with 
Japanese institutions or study abr(xid programs. Since institutions in the two countnes are structured and 
admin Lsie red in substantially differeni way.s, adminisiralors in both countries have difficulty identifying 
appropriate exchange counterparts in the nther country or know hnw to go about establishing new linkages. 
A resource guide on setting up student exchange linkages with Japan could be very helpful to many 
professionals who lack in-depth cxpenence working with Japanese institutions. This guide should also 
provide informutinn nn the kinds ol onenuitmn programs which are needed to prepare U.S. students for 
study in Japan. 

Similarly, ahhough Fulbriglil and nther fellowship npportunities have provided exposure to 
academic institutions in Japan tn a fairly large group nf U.S. faculty, there need to be more ways in which 
U.S. faculty can learn about the educational opportunities available to their students in Japan. Toward this 
end, short-term programs for U.S. faculty to visit Japan, .such as those provided to other countries by the 
Council on International Educational Exchange through iu Faculty Development Seminars could be very 
useful. 

Several useful steps can be taken in this area to facilitate an expansion of undergraduate programs 
in Japan. 

Recommendations: 

' Prcxnote opportunttioe for ©xchwgo program profeseional* k\ the United Stale* to develop 
expertise about study in Japan, and for exchanQo program professlcnale m both counttee 
to admlniater exchanges between ihem. 

• Devefc^ « Qufde for U.S. exchange profdftsionala on establfehing llnkagea ^ Japanae* 

Institutiona. 

• Establieh a contrei cheering house witti a data baae on (ntthuiiont m both ooumrtaa 
Interested In exchangee. 

• Provide opportunltios for U.S. faculty to learn about etudy op^K)rtunttlos {n Japan through 
short-term training proyams. 
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IX. IMMIGRATION PROBLEMS 

U.S. institutions have experienced scnous problems in obtaining visas for students going to Japan. 
They rcpon a lack of uniform procedures. These problems have been particularly acute in obtaining visas 
for students participating in internship and training exchange activities and fnr students seeking visas to 
enroll in U.S. university branch campuses in Japan. For example, under current Japanese immigration law, 
trainees arc only allowed if they are part of an "approved" program or if they come from developing 
countries. As a result, U.S. participants on the lAESTE program (an approved program) are allowed to 
enter Japan but other participanus must go through a much more complicated and costlier process if they 
arc allowed to enter at all. The ambiguities that exist in this and other areas of Japanese immigration law 
serve to inhibit exchanges betweeji the U.S. and Japan. Other unique requirements imposed by Japan, 
such as the need for certain students to obtain a Japanese guarantor to get a visa, also cause substantial 
administrative problems for institutions wanting to expand study in Japan. 

Recommendation: 

■ Seek resolution with the Japanese govBrnment regarding technical immFgration probleme 
^ch Inhibit U.S. students obtajning vt«a$ for stud/ or training In Japan. 
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X. TOWARD AN ACTION PLAN 



From the above analysis of the parameters affecting the expansion of study in Japan by U.S. 
undergraduates, the following recommendations for action have emerged for consideration by CULCON, 
the U.S. and Japanese govemtncnt, and educational tnsututions and organizations in both countries. 

' CULCX)N should adopt a challenging but attainable goal for expansion of study in Japan by 
undergraduates from the United Slates. A reasonable goal for consideration might be to 
exceed 5,000 by the year 2000. This goal should be endorsed by both the Japanese 
government and the United States govemmcnL 

- Rcseaieh activities should be undertaken to better understand the slcills and interests of the new, 

expanded pool of Japanese language students in the United StatCvS, and study programs in 

Japan should be adapted to meet their needs. 
' Students in Japanese language courses and their parents should be reached as early as possible, 

preferably during high school, about the value of study in Japan and opportunities 

available through publications and other outreach activities. 
■ The field of teaching Japanese as a second language in Japan needs to be strengthened. 

• Efforts should be made to support Japanese language study at all levels of U.S. education to 

ensure that recent gains arc not lost, and student language proficiency is as high as 
possible. 

• Strongly encourage public universities in Japan and government agencies responsible for them 

to provide accessible cducauonal opportunities for students from the United States. 
' Support should be given for expansion of existing, traditional study in Japan programs to the 

extent possible, although they should consider adaptations needed to meet U.S. student 

and institution needs for increased business study. 
' Expand institutions oITenng programs beyond those in the Tokyo and Kyoto areas. 

• Funding and other support should be given for the development of innovative new program 

approaches for U.S. students which overcome teaching, housing, and other resource 
limitations in Japan 

• Work closely with the newly created National Security Education Program to expand U.S. 

scholarship assistance to students for study in Japan. 

• Ensure that pending congressional changes in laws governing use of Department of Education 

financial aid programs for study abroad are fully implemented. 
' Encourage further development of one-to-one reciprocal student exchange agreements with U.S. 
instituuons. 

• Call for other funding sources to support U.S. undergraduate student study in Japan. 

• Promote opportunities for exchange program piofessionals in the United States to develop 

expertise about study in Japan, and for exenange program professionals in both countries 
to admiiiisicr exchanges between them. 

• Etevelop a guide for U.S. exchange professionals on establishing linkages with Jajxincsc 

insntutions. 

- Establish a central clearing house with a data base on institutions in both countnes interested in 

excnangcs. 

• Provide opponunitics for U.S. facully to learn about study opportunities in Japan thmugh short- 

term training programs. 

• Seek resolution with the Japanese government regarding technical immigration problems which 

inhibit U.S. students obtaining visas for study or training in Japan. 
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APPE>a)IX 3 

AfiSwERS TO QUESTIONS BY U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 
FOR THL HEARING RECORD 



NEW INITIATIVES 



HAS USIA TAKEN NEW INITIATIVES TO ESTABLISH PROGRAMS 
NOT MANDATED BY LEGISLATION BUT INTENDED TO ADDRESS 
PERCEIVED NEW NEEDS AND OPPORTUNITIES? 

The flexibility and adaptability of our "core" 
exchange programs have permitted us to undertake 
significant new initiatives without additional 
legislative authority. 

We have already established full^ binational Fulbright 
Commissions, the hallmark of mature bilateral academic 
exchange relationships, in Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia. Negotiations for Commissions in 
Bulgaria and Romania are near completion, and the 
existing Fulbright Office in Poland is about to be 
upgraded to a full Commission. Discussions are 
underway on the establishment of a Commission in 
Russia. Such Commissions are important because they 
establish a mechanism for jointly determining 
objectives for the program that serve the interests of 
both countries. Moreover, they engage educators, 
academic administrators, and government officials in a 
selection process for awards based solely on academic 
merit. 

New Commissions have also been established recently in 
Canada and Mexico, and talks are scheduled for 
September on North American cooperation in higher 
educati on . 

Under the Intornational Visitor Program, USIA has 
organized programs focusing on issues of particular 
importance at this time. For the former states of the 
Soviet Union, for example, we are organizing programs 
this year on: 

"Running a Local Government" 
"U.S. Fiscal and Monetary Policy" 
"U.S. Defense Industry Conversion" 
"Church and State, Church and Community" 
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"Environmental Protection in the U.S." 
"Print Journalism in the United States" 
"Teaching English as a Foreign Language" 
"Rule of Law: Business Law and Regulation" 

In addition to programs in Eastern Europe and the 
former Soviet Union and in North America, we have been 
able to undertake modest initiatives elsewhere within 
our basic program authorities. We have established a 
Fulbright Commission in Indonesia, and are nearing 
agreement on a Commission in Jordan. Through the 
Fulbright Program, we have supported the Amazon Basin 
Environment Research and Study Program. We have 
established modest Fulbright and International Visitor 
Programs directed at issues surrounding the 
integration of Europe. We have expanded programming 
in the Islamic countries of Africa and Asia. And, 
operating under our basic authorities with funding 
from USAID, we have supported the transition to 
representative government in South Africa and to 
civilian rule in Nigeria. 
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NEW PROGRAMS IN THE FUTURE 



WHAT NEW PROGRAMS OR TYPES OF PROGRAMS WOULD YOU LIKE 
TO SEE IN THE FUTURE, AND WHAT COULD CONGRESS DO TO 
HELP WITH FUNDING OR LEGAL AUTHORITIES? 

As discussed previously, USiA's broad legislative 
authority for conducting exchange-of -persons prograiris 
has generally permitted us to meet new needs as they 
arise to the extent resources permit. 

Our ability to make decisions that would best serve 
changing objectives is constrained by our inability to 
redirect resources among some exchange programs or the 
administrative support necessary to administer them. 
For example, the appropriation of funds for youth 
exchange programs, and support and advising for 
foreign students in the U.S. under non-USIA auspices 
is separate from funds for most other exchange 
programs. USIA is currently considering whether 
modest changes to the current arrangement would be 
helpful in permitting a more rational, timely response 
to changing needs. 

The one specific area where new legislative authority 
would be helpful is with summer work/travel. As 
indicated in the response to a separate question, we 
do not believe we have the legislative authority to 
conduct this program, but are of the opinion that — as 
a policy matter — these valuable and successful 
exchanges should be continued within the Exchange 
Visitor Program umbrella. Enabling legislation to do 
so will be part of the Agency's FY 94-95 legislative 
package . 
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"HOW TO" PROGRAMS 



q: usia's testimony refers to the significant shift to 

"HOW TO" PROGRAMS. IS THIS AN APPROPRIATE MISSION FOR 
USIA, OR SHOULD THESE TYPES OF PROGRAMS BE LEFT TO 
AID, THE PEACE CORPS, OR TO THE DEPARTMENTS WHOSE 
SPECIALIZED MISSION CORRESPONDS TO THE SUBJECT OF THE 
"HOW TO PROGRAM"? 

A: USIA's particular area of expertise, developed through 
many years of administering exchange programs, is in 
providing opportunities for sustained contacts between 
the leaders and potential leaders of other countries 
and their American counterparts. Often the substance 
of such contacts is in broadly defined areas of the 
social sciences and humanities, particularly in 
programs with long-term objectives like the Fulbright 
Program. During the past few years, this expertise 
has addressed the need expressed by the new leadership 
of Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union for 
contacts in fields that will help them understand how 
our own society operates in areas such as national, 
state and local government; market economics and 
business; legal systems; university administration; 
and information management. Our role and expertise 
lie not in the specific content of the information, 
but in our ability to establish and support 
connections through which the information can be 
conveyed . 

Other government agencies, USAID foremost among them, 
have turned to USIA for assistance in administering 
projects that would benefit from USIA's unique 
expertise, even though funds were appropriated 
elsewhere. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE CAPACITY 



Q: USIA'S TESTIMONY REFERS TO THE SERIOUS STRETCHING OF 

USIA'S ADMINISTRATIVE AND MONITORING CAPACITY THAT HAS 
RESULTED FROM THE CREATION OF NEW PROGRAMS. IS THIS A 
PROBLEM OF CONGRESS NOT PROVIDING SUFFICIENT FUNDS FOR 
E ACH PROGRAM TO ALLOW PROPER ADMINISTRATION, OR IS 
THIS ALSO A CASE FOR ENHANCING CORE FUNDING FOR 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES? 

A: In developing its annual budget requests, the 

Administration hos attempted to balance the level of 
proposed excha*:qe programs with the administrative 
support necessary ^.o administer and monitor them — 
all within responsible and prudent levels of overall 
funding. The "eariparking" of funds within the amounts 
requested and the addition of funding for other new 
programs, all of which require significant staff 
resources for program development and monitoring 
especially in the early stages, without additional 
funding for their administration, have strained both 
our ability to effectively undertake the new programs, 
and to provide adequate oversight to our existing 
programs . 
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PROGRAMS IN AFRICA, ASIA AND LATIN AMERICA 



O* WOULD YOU DESCRIBE THE TYPES OF PROGRAMS WHICH WE 

OUGHT TO BE THINKING ABOUT TO RESPOND TO NEW NEEDS AND 
OPPORTUNITIES IN AFRICA, ASIA AND LATIN AMERICA? 

A: There are three major areas which we consider of 

growing importance to our programs in these regions. 

First is the need to promote greater understanding 
between ourselves and th3 Islamic populations of Asia 
and Africa. For historical and cultural reasons, we 
have had less, and less effective, understanding of 
these societies, and they of us, than our importance 
to each other would dictate. 

Second is the need to support the development in all 
these regions of more representative governments and 
more open economies. 

Third is the need to ensure 'hat the level of contacts 
and understanding between us and other countries keeps 
pace with changing trade and political relationships. 
In East Asia, our programs must reflect the growing 
economic importance of the region and the potential 
for reestablishing meaningful contacts with Laos, 
Cambodia and Vietnam. In Latin America, key 
developments include the growing importance of our 
relationship with Mexico and the move toward 
privatization there and elsewhere. 
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RESPONDING TO COMPETING NEEDS 



HOW CAN WE RESPOND TO THESE NEEDS AND SIMULTANEOUSLY 
RESPOND TO NEEDS IN EASTERN EUROPE AND THE FORMER 
SOVIET UNION? WILL WE BE FORCED TO RESPOND ONLY 
PARTIALLY IN EACH CASE? HOW CAN WE IDENTIFY THE MORE 
IMPORTANT TYPES OF PROGRAMS IN EACH AREA? 

In a context of limited resources, it is clearly 
necessary to set priorities and make difficult 
decisions with respect to the distribution of 
resources not only among geographic areas, but also 
among activities. USIA has done so. We have shifted 
funding to both the Islamic w^rid and Eastern Europe 
and the CIS in the past few years while maintaining 
core, if less than optimal, programs elsewhere, 

USIA has established several Agency-wida study groups 
to examine priorities and methods of conducting 
business, and the groups will be reporting to the 
DirecTcor this fall. The groups are expected to 
provide an independent, long-term assessment that will 
be helpful in making the choices that will no doubt be 
necessary for the foreseeable future. 
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ATTRACTIVENESS OF FULBRIGHT TO BEST PEOPLE 



Q: IS THE FULBRIGHT PROGRAM ABLF TO ATTRACT THE BEST 

PEOPLE? IF NOT, WHAT ARE THE REASONS? WHAT MIGHT BE 
DONE TO RESTORE THE PROGRAM'S ABILITY TO ATTRACT SUCH 
PEOPLE? 

A: The "White Paper" of the J. William Fulbright Foreign 
Scholarship Board, issued last year, addresses 
precisely this question. The White Paper and the 
extensive discussion of the issues it addresses lead 

us to the conclusion that, while the prestige of the • 
Fulbright Program continues to ensure that only the 
highest quality applicants are awarded grants, many 
outstanding scholars no longer consider participating. 

The Board pointed out several reasons for this « 

development, principal among them competing 

opportunities through self -f inanced studies for 

students from abroad, the growth of private exchange 

programs the Fulbright Program has helped to foster, 

and other governmental activity, both foreign and 

Aiiierican. The Board also attributed the Program's 

limited attraction in some areas to the dramatic 

growth in the geographic spread of the program to 

areas of the world that are of limited appeal to 

outstanding scholars in some fields. 

The Board recommended two ways of ensuring the 
continued appeal of the Fulbright Program to potential 
participants. Tts first recommendation was for a 
level of funding adequate to maintain stipend levels 
for American scholars competitive with other 
opportunities. The second recommendation is to 
redefine the purpose of the Fulbright Program and 
refine its focus. 

USIA and the academic communities in the United States 
and abroad are currently engaged in discussions with 
the Board to develop policies and approaches to 
implement the Board's recommendations. 
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COUNCILS FOR INTERNATIONAL VISITORS 



I UNDERSTAND THAT THE INTERNATIONAL VISITOR PROGRAM 
NETWORK AROUND THE COUNTRY RAISES $12 MILLION PER YEAR 
TO SUSTAIN ITSELF. WHAT DOES USIA DO TO SUPPORT AND 
MAINTAIN THIS NETWORK, AND WHAT FURTHER DO YOU INTEND 
TO DO, OR WOULD LIKE TO DO? 

Councils for International Visitors around the country 
raise approximately $7.3 million in cash and $5.1 
million in .\n-kind contributions each year in support 
of the International Visitor Program. Cash 
contributions come from corporations, foundations, 
state anc*. local governments, and individuals. 

USIA provides on average $1 million annually to the 
network through a grant to the National Council for 
International Visitors. This grant supports training 
for local councils through workshops, conferences, 
technical assistance, and networking opportunities; 
and the production of program materials. In FY 1992, 
$460,000 of the total grant was set aside for direct 
grants to local councils. 

The Agency has increased its direct support to network 
affiliates by 30% over the last two years. We believe 
our current level of support to the national office is 
adequate. However, since corporate and foundation 
support at the local level is diminishing and tending 
more to be directed to urban needs, the Agency is 
seeking ways and the resources to increase 
substantially direct support to local affiliates in 
the coming years. We consider these unique, local 
institutions, currently reaching 41 states, to be an 
indispensable resource in our administration of the 
International visitor Program. 
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USIA'S "SECOND MANDATE" 



WHAT IS USIA'S THINKING ABOUT ITS MISSION TO HELP 
AMERICANS BETTER UNDERSTAND THE REST OF THE WORLD, THE 
SO-CALLED "SECOND MANDATE" CONFERRED ON THE AGENCY IN 
1978? WHAT SPECIFIC PROGRAMS HELP YOU FULFILL THIS 
RESPONSIBILITY? 

USIA considers the "second mandate" a very important 
part of its mission, and many of its exchange programs 
contribute to its achievement. 

The Fulbright academic exchange program includes 
grants specifically designed to increase the knowledge 
of Americans about other countries, including American 
student and research grants and foreign teacher and 
lecturer grants. USIA has made significant efforts to 
increase the American student component of th*? program. 

The Interna-cional Visitor Program, which is usually 
described in terms of introducing foreigners to our 
country, in fact provides opportunities for a true, 
mutual exchange of information and ideas through the 
contacts established between foreign leaders and 
potential leaders and the more than 800,000 Americans 
who volunteer their time and expertise to meet with 
and hosTc visitors. 

Grant opportunities announced under USIA's Citizen 
Exchange Program stress, among the criteria on which 
proposals will be judged, the mutual exchange of ideas 
which we seek to foster and the long-term 
instituxiional relationships we hope to support. 

USIA takes very seriously the purpose of the 
Fulbright-Hays Act — to promote mutual understanding 
— and seeks to achieve this objective through its 
exchange programs. 
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J VISA REGULATIONS 



A: 
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DO YOU COKCUR WITH SENATOR FULBRIGHT'S ASSESSMENT THAT 
THERE IS A GROWING QUAGMIRE OF REGULATIONS WHICH THREATEN 
TO STIFLE EXCHANGES? IF SO, WHAT IS US I A DOING TO MITIGATE 
THIS, AND HOW MIGHT WE HELP? 



USIA concurs with Senator Fulbright's assessment that there 
is a trend among local and state governments to regulate 
exchanges occurring within their jurisdictions. Such 
action appears to be almost universally directed toward the 
regulation of secondary school student exchanges. 
Underlying this trend is the desire of local and state 
government's to stem the placement in local schools of 
exchange students for whom complete exchange arrangements 
have not been made, i.e. advance approval by school 
authorities and advance placement with host families. This 
trend is also fueled by the appearence of a growing 
incidence of abuse suffered by these exchange visitors and 
a perception that such exchanges are not adequately 
regulated. Most of the abuses that local governments seek 
to correct are the work of organizations operating 
secondary school exchange programs outside of the 
regulatory scope of USIA by bringing student participants 
into the country under the F-visa. 
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SENATOR F0LBRIGH1'*& TESTIMONY SUGGESTS THAT THE FULBRIGHT- 
HAYS ACT PROVIDES E-ROAO AUTHORITY FOR EXCHANGE VISITOR 
VISAS. IF THIS IS OO, WHY IS THERE A PROBLEM WITH THE 
STUDENT SUMMER TRAVEL WORK PROGRAM? 



USIA has always interpreted its authorities under the 
Fuibright-Hays Act broadly. Although a mandate for broad 
ar.d liberal interpretation is found in the legislative 
hir.tory surrounding the Act, it doos not provide a blank 
•:r.i5cK. The authority to conduct and fcvcilitate exchanges 
ro<:iUir.es the Agency to ensure that exchanges occurring 
under the aegis of the Exchange Visitor Program fall within 
the cviit-utorily proscribed categories of permissible 
activ.«.v aitd participant status. 



Althourrn SuK-.r:.cr V/ork Travel participants meet the statutory 
reqair€imen'. regarding participant status — student — they 
do r.i/t r.cet -..l.e requirement regarding activity. These 
r-irt- 'Icdnts tiptor the country to pursue open labor market 
r_[.u-.lr;yment . 'C^•? iT-vica does not permit open labor market 
emp3cyment;. JSIA lacks, as a matter of law, authority to 
permin: cpen icibor market employment as such authorization 

•. *i witnin th' c^-.e jurisdiction of the Immigration and 

J * ; ■ ^ .-y i ce , 



As sta'-ed m nnother Q & A, the Agency believes the Student 
r>ummer WorV, Trdvel Program to be valuable an-i successful 
and will L;eek ^c^'islative authority for it in the FY 94-95 
authorizatior. cycle. 
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Q: IT HAS BEEN SUGGESirO THAT THE AGENCY'S PROPOSED 

NEW RULES v/o;:ld :ncr* \se costs for private sector 

EXCHANGE ORGANIS;''''~ONS . DO YOU HAVE AN ESTIMATE 
OF WHAT THESE COtsi'S MIGHT BE? 



A: USIA is sensitive to this isrue and has worked 

closely with its designated sponsors to develop 
regulations which will have limited or no cost 
iTTiplications upon sponr.or operations. Proposed 
regulations focus on the provision of a quality 
exchange for participants and reflect, by and 
large, the existing procedures of exchange 
sponsors. The Agency has not been presented with 
a ny evidence regarding increased costs arising 
fron new regulations. 
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Q: IT HAS BEEN SUGGESTED THAT THE PROPOSED NEW RULES 

WOULD ALSO INCREASE USIA'S STAFFING REQUIREMENTS 
FOR SUPERVISING THE J VISA PROGRAM, WHAT STAFF 
ARE PRESENTLY WORKING ON THIS PROGRAM? WHAT 
STAFFING NEEDS WOULD YOU ANTICIPATE UNDER THE NEW 
RULES? DOES THE FY 93 BUDGET REQUEST CONTEMPLATE 
AN INCREASE IN STAFF FOR THIS PURPOSE? 



The Agency does intend to increase the number of 
staff devoted to supervision of the Exchange 
Visitor Program This increase is necessary as 
the Agency has identified supervision of the 
Program as a material management weakness. 
Currently, 18 staff members are assigned to this 
critical function. The Agency intends to 
increase the staff by four positions in FY 93. 
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YOUTH EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 



SINCE 1988, USIA'S DISCRETIONARY SPENDING ON YOUTH 
EXCHANGES HAS DECLINED FROM $3.5 MILLION TO LESS THAN 
HALF A MILLION DOLLARS. HOW XS THIS JUSTIFIED? 

Prior to 1982, USIA provided modest support to a few 
major youth exchange organizations in the United 
States. Beginning in 1982, USIA undertook a major 
initiative, called the "President's International 
Youth Exchange Initiative." This project was 
originally conceived as a three-year effort to assist 
youth exchange organizations in the United States 
expand their own bases of funding and host family 
support. The objective was to foster the expansion of 
exchange programs involving high school students 
between the United States and its six economic summit 
partner countries. 

In Fiscal Year 1984, the Congress established a 
separate appropriation for certain USiA-supported 
exchange-of-persons programs, and directed a 
significant increase in the level of support for these 
programs. Funding for youth exchange programs, 
however, continued to be appropriated through USIA's 
Salaries and Expenses appropriation. 

At the end of the three-year President's Initiative, 
USIA decided to continue support for youth exchange 
projects and redefined the program to include support 
for specific exchange projects in a broader range of 
countries. Funding for the program continued to be 
provided from the Salaries and Expenses appropriation. 

By the late 1980s, constraints on levels of funding 
under the Salaries and Expenses appropriation, 
combined with rising costs particularly for overseas 
operations also funded from that appropriation, forced 
some very difficult resource priority decisions. 
After an Agency-wide review, USIA determined that the 
elimination or severe reduction of certain activities 
was preferable to continued across-the-board cuts, 
which threc-^tened the effectiveness of USIA operations 



overall. One of the areas identified for severe reduction 
was the Youth Exchange program, on the basis that the 
Initiative had achieved the objectives for which it was 
originally designed and that the Agency's efforts were 
small relative to the much greater private sector activity 
in this area. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT OF PRIVATE SECTOR SPENDING 



IN A PERIOD OF RESOURCE CONSTRAINTS, THE ENCOURAGEMENT 
OF PRIVATE SECTOR SPENDING AND ACTIVITY ON EXCHANGES 
ASSUMES GREATER IMPORTANCE. PLEASE DESCRIBE THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT USIA OFFERS TO SUCH SPENDING 
AND ACTIVITY, AND THE RESOURCES SPENT TO LEVERAGE SUCH 
SPENDING AND ACTIVITY. 

USIA values the partnership it enjoys with private 
sector organizations engaged in exchange-of-persons 
programs and relates to those organizations in a 
number of ways. 

USIA provides facilitative assistance to private 
exchanges, including those that receive no financial 
support from the Agency. USIS overseas Posts in 
particular help private organizations establish 
initial and follow-up contacts with appropriate 
individuals in countries where the they are attempting 
to expand or develop new programs. 

USIA responds to the interest of private organizations 
in undertaking specific projects by providing travel, 
living expenses, or other necessary costs, often on a 
cost-sharing basis, that the organization may 
otherwise be unable to support. 

Some organizations sustain contacts between affiliates 
or individuals in the United States that support USIA 
objectives. In some cases, USIA provides 
administrative support to such organizations not 
related directly to specific programs. For example, 
Sister Cities International, the National Council of 
International Visitors, and NAFSA: Association of 
International Educators all encourage and coordinate a 
large number of activities with which USIA is only 
indirectly involved. Each receives funding from the 
Agency because the organizations and the;r programs 
are broadly supportive of our objectives. 
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APPENDIX 4 



IJAISON GROUP FOR INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS FROM THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS FOR THE RECORD OF THE HEARING ON 
INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGES IN A CHANGING WORLD 



The Liaison Group is pleased to submit these responses to the Subcommittee's 
questions relating to our testimony of July 9lh. Although we have tried to develop responses 
to the Subcommittee which represent a broad consensus among the membership of the Liaison 
Group, a wide range of views is found within the U.S. international exchange community 
about some of the fundamental issues raised by these questions. In the following responses 
we have tried to indicate those areas on which opinion is divided. As the reauthorization 
process proceeds and the Liaison Group membership has more opportunity to consider the 
issues in their political and policy context, wc anticioate being able to :nake more specific 
recommendations to the Subcommittee. 



1 . Y our testimony indicates ronrem that exrhanses and publi c diplomacy may not be 
entirely compatible with one another. W ould \ou offer some sug gestions of the 
administrative or organizational changes whereby we mi^ht more effectively 
diffenntiase behveen these two, in order lo better serve_each? 

Educational and cultural exchange activities need to be more clearly differentiated, 
both conceptually and operationally, from other activities USIA conducts under the concept of 
public diplomacy which aim to influence foreign public opinion regarding the policies of the 
United States Govemnient. 

The exchange programs entnisted to USIA constitute a proven, powerful means of 
building long-term bonds of understanding, friendship, and coorwration with the current and 
future leaders, educators, artists, and professionals of other nations. They arc also 
fundamental in providing the in-depth exposure to other cultures and languages essential to 
building intematjonal knowledge and skills in the United S'ates. 

Two essential features of exchange programs must be respected: their long-term focus 
and their inherently reciprocal character. In this regard, they contrast starkly with other 
USiA public diplomacy activities which primarily aim at achieving immediate, short-term 
political goals and are predominantly one-way channels of communication aimed at promoting 
foreign publics' unJerstanding of the United States. The effectiveness of exchange programs 
is undermined whe.i they are utilized as one-way comrn'micaticn charjiels or when they are 
subverted to attempt to achieve short-tenn iwlitical outcomes. 

When exchange programs are ustJ for political ourpOMis, tliey aic generally 
ineffective and frequently counterproductive. When they 3rc insubted from such short-term 
political goals, hov/ever, their impact can be profound, as the case of continuing exchanges 
with the Soviet Union during the Cold War demonstrates. By maintaining exchanges 
throughout this period of very troubled relations between the two countries a critical cadre of 
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reformers within the USSR, such as Aleksandr Yakovlev, was developed which proved 
critica] to change in the former Soviet Union. 

Unfortunately, prevailing notions of public diplomacy often tend to minimize or 
ignore the essential distinction between exchanges and other dimensions of what is termed 
public diplomacy. These formulations, for example, often treat public diplomacy activities as 
a "seamless web" of inseparable, complementary programs. When these formulations of 
public diplomacy are put into operation in the real world, short-term needs usually take 
precedence over long-term objectives. This is particularly the case when overseas missions 
exercise substantial control over programs, and cultural affairs officers are subordinate to 
public affairs officers in United States mis.sions abroad. 

To avoid these problems, several steps should be considered. A range of views exists 
within the U.S. exchange community on these issues. Some organization leaders strongly 
favor establishment of a separate entity with a clear mandate tiiat is not confused with other 
public diplomacy issues. Others are of the view that reform of the existing USIA structure is 
sufficient to deal with these problems. 

Most fundamentally, a policy decision needs to be made regarding the meaning and 
scope of the concept of public diplomacy. One option would be to narrow the meaning of 
public diplomacy to exclude educational and cultural exchanges. Separate objectives could 
then be defmed for exchanges, ta the one hand, and for the programs with short-term goals 
which would constitute public diplomacy, on the other. USIA would be charged with 
fulfilling both sets of goals. Alternatively, public diplomacy could be reaiticulated to clarify 
the fundamental distinction between long-term, reciprocal exchange activities and short-term, 
one- directional propaganda activities. Whatever approach is taken, the outcome should be 
reflected in the charter for the Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affaii's in Section 112 of 
the Fulbright-Hays Act. 

This policy detei^ninat^on should then be reflected in the organization of USIA and in 
the administration of its programs. As indicated, a range of views exists about these matters. 
However, there is a clear consensus that the most important goal should be to put cultural 
affairs and public affairs activities on a more equal footing both in overseas nussions and in 
Washington. As long as cultural affairs ofRccrs are subordinate to public affairs officers in 
the hierarchy of U.S. embassies, educational and cultural exchanges will be utilized as a 
means to attempt to influence short-term policy goals. There is also general agreement within 
the exchange community that the advisory committee structure which oversees USIA 
programs should also be reviewed and strengthened. At present, neither the Advisory 
Commission on Public Diplomacy, the Agency's overall oversight board, nor the J. William 
Fulbright Scholarship Board, which oversees a portion of the Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs' programs, is constituted properly to ensure that USIA exchange programs 
are fully protected from subordination to the Agency's short-term policy goals. 



2. Is USIA (he best agency lo conauct eaucaiwnal exch an ge programs? tfyfs. why? jf 
no. why not? 

Although its overseas infrastructure expenenced personnel base offer important 
resources, USIA currently has several di.sadvaptages as an administrative base for conducting 
exchange programs. These problems relate primarily to USIA 's puolic diplomacy mission. 
As indicated above and in the Liaison Group's recent testimony before the Subcommittee, 
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there are substantial problems in conducting exchanges under the concept of public diplomacy 
as it is operationally implemented by USIA. 

In addition, USIA has consistently neglected its mandate to assist American 
individuals and institutions to learn about Other nations. As argued in our recent testimony, 
this so-called "second mandate" is a critical corap^^nent to a balanced and comprehensive 
approach to international exchanges. 

If USIA is to jxercise a role as a leader in the exchange field, it must manage its 
exchange activities in such a way as to provide consistent and convincing evidence that it: I) 
understands the differences between the tactical necessities of policy advocacy and the long- 
term, strategic role of exchanges in building the basis for strong and close international 
partnerships, and 2) that it takes seriously its obligation to provide opportunities for 
Americans to learn about other nations through exchanges. 

In our view, USIA's mission relating to exchanges ought to include five major 
components: I) developing core, long-term exchange programs in partnership with the U.S. 
private sector and foreign governments; 2) coordinating the diverse exchange activities of the 
federal government, including serving as the administration's advocate for exchange program 
needs in relation to regulatory mauers (e.g tax and immigration issues); 3) encouraging the 
development of privately-ftinded exchanges by providing seed funding, fiindis for model 
program development* essential support services, etc.; 4) providing a global structure to 
facilitate all exchanges between the United Sutcs and other nations consisting of cultural 
affairs officers, educational advising services, etc. and 5) implementing its authority over the 
J- 1 exchange visitor visa in such as way as to facilitate and promote the vast array of private, 
university, and communiry exchange programs without unwarranted restrictions and excessive 
regulations. 

To accomplish this updated mission, the Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs 
needs to be given more autonomy and authority. For example, the Bureau of Educational 
an'; Cultural Affairs could be replaced by an International Educational and Cultural 
Exchanges Adm'iiisti ation, beaded by a Deputy Director, consisting of bureaus for academic 
exchanges ant* professional/citizen exchanges. Each of these bureaus should have a separrite, 
statutorily cfc irtered board whose members are drawn from appropriate private sector 
positions an<i are approved by the Senate. Such a configuration should include an Inter- 
Agency CoorcJination Office with expanded power to coordinate all federal programs. 



3. /y (/y Fu^rif>ht pro gram able to attract th^ b^s t ptonlcL If not, whni are the 

reti^ons 7 V/hai should be done to n rnnioin th£ quaUtv and staiure of tfu: Fulbriehl 

As indicated in our testimony bfiforc the Subcommittee, the Fulbright Program is 
being asked to do too much with too little. As documented in the J. William Fulbright 
Scholarship Board's white paper The Future of the Fulbright Program, "In constant dollars, 
the Program's annual budget lias little more than doubled during the ten-fold expansion of 
participating countries since its inception." If the future of this world-famous program is 
going to be as great as its past, significant new resources mut be provided. As the Board's 
White Paper also correctly concludes, the Fulbright Program also needs a more specific 
mi.«ion. since it now stands beside a wide array of other cxch^jige programs which did not 
exist at its inception. 
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Attracting the best needs to be understood in a broad, inclusive way, to include ihe 
most capable faculty from colleges and unlveisities at ail levels, including community 
colleges. It should not be restricted to participation of eminent published scholars from the 
most prestigious American universities. 

The Fulbright Program could attract a better and more broadly rcpresciitaiivc array of 
U.S. students and scholars if: stipends were more competitive with otlier programs; more 
funds were available to implementing agencies for publicity, recruitment, orientation, and 
supplemental (eorichmeDt) programs. It would also be useful if receiving countries placed 
greater emphasis on identifying and arranging study, research, and professional development 
opportunities responding to the interests and needs of the grantees. Problems regarding the 
competitive position of the program are more acute in certain disciplines, such as business, 
law, economics, and engineering, in which faculty salary levels are comparatively higher. 
Flexible and short-term opportunities for faculty arc badly needed in order to attract 
individuals who otherwise would not consider a Fulbright grant. 

The same factors — money for stipends, publicity, recruitment, and orientation; an 
improved and more divcrsifiwl array of placement opportunities which ar,* more auuncd to 
the grantees* needs; and expanded enrichment programs — would improve the qudliiy (tf the 
foreign student and scholars programs. 

The Fulbright Prvigj-am continues to attract good quality students and scr.o!- --s U 
remains a program in which the United States can take great pride. Nonetheless, acL'on is 
needed if it is going to continue to do so in coming decades. 

The J. William Fulbright Scholarship Board is planning ? Summit on the Fuiurtj of uie 
Fulbright Program for this coming spring. This event should provide significaiu guidance to 
the Subcommittee and other policy-making bodies on preserving the stature of the Fulbright 
Program. 



4. Whnt n^w programs or twpes ofpro f iram wou ld wu like_[<Ls ee in ihe fumn .jmctwimi 
fould Congress do in h£lping with funding or If pal mah onnes? 

The main concern of the Liaison Group is to ensure adequate levels of siipporj foi the 
proven, established exchange programs of USIA, rather than in developing new programs 
which require creating new support structures. The need is not for new progrants bu: fi>'' 
more effective approaches within existing programs to meet new needs. These progr &-,nr. 
have demonstrated their effectiveness and are inherently flexible in adapting themselves to 
changing circumstances both abroad and in the United States. 

This is not to suggest that die United States should not rcsT>ond to the fundaniental 
changes taking place in the former Soviet Union with new exchange initiatives, it suggests 
that rather than starting ne;*' programs, Congress would be Utter advised to add «ddii'i nil 
funds to better utilize these flexible and proven programs to meet these needs. As iJie 
subcommittee is aware, the Liaison Group supports the Freedom Exchange Act as retcndy 
proposed by Senator Bill Bradley and approved by the Senate to expand exchanges wiUi the 
former Soviet Union. It is our view, however, that many of the components of this propo?:aJ 
can be incorporated into existing programs. 

For instance, there is a growing need to link professionals and specialists in newly 
emerging democracies with counterparts in the United States. Initially, the emphasis should 
be on transfer of knowledge and skiJls, but the longer-term goal is the creation of networks 
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linking professionals in the U.S. and these nations. These needs can best be met by blending 
the best of the current Fulbright and International Visitors Programs. 

These programs can be strengthened by putting technological channels to work in 
support of educational and cultural goals. Electronic communicatioD should be used to 
enhance and extend tne benefits of USIA exchange programs. For example, electronic mail 
channels should be used to maintain scholarly contacts once exchange participants return to 
their home countries, and to keep participants in touch with developments in their home 
countries during their exchange. Experience with these networks in the United States and 
Europe have demonstrated their rich potential for other regions. In addition, there is an 
enormous opportunity for USIA to put some of its existing broadcasting capabilities to use for 
educational piuposes through esublishment of distance learning programs. Such programs, 
which could offer degree and non-degree educational programs, could play a particularly 
valuable role in delivering management educaJon and other high priority subjects to the 
enormoas region stretching from Central Europe through Uie republics of the former Soviet 
Union. Distance learning programs such as this could complement USIA's exchange 
programs by reaching large populations abroad which could not be brought to the United 
Sutcs. A 

Using debt conversion mechanisms to leverage exchange funds is an important 
financing mechanism which should be made available to USIA by Congress. Many 
opportimities now exist throughout the world to negotiate arrangements to purchase debt at 
discounted rates and convert that debt into soft currency funding for educational programs in 
the country that owes the debt. Many successful debt conversion deals have already been 
completed, including some in Uie education area. USIA needs the authority to conduct such 
•debt-swaps' as an important way to get more ^ Jtn its program dollars. 



5. USIA 's {testimony rt^frs to the signjftca ftt shift to 'hnw-to' programs. Is this an 

ii ppropriotf mission for USIA or ihould these types of programs be Itjft to AID, the 
Peace Q>rp^. or thA Deparments whose sp frinUr^d mission corresponds to the subjea 
m niter qf ih£ 'how to program'? 

Although the collapse of the Soviet empire and its system of centralized economic 
control has resulted in a special emphasis on such 'how-to' needs, we believe exchanges 
aimed at developing such practical skills have alwn;^ been a part of USIA's exchange 
mandate. The Fulbright-Hays Act provided authority for exchanges for diverse purposes, 
including not only study, lecturing, and research but training, which is essentially concerned 
with the transfer of practical skills through on-Uie-job experience. Thus, for example, 
USIA's International Visitor Program for many years conducted a separate program for 
"specialists," intended specifically to develop specialized skills and to build international 
networks of individuals with such skills, and the program continues to serve many individuals 
in such professional roles today. 

It is not our view Uiat whether or not programs serve 'how-to' needs is an appropriate 
means to differentiate between the roles of the various federal agencies tiiat arc now involved 
in international activities. Making sound decisions regarding use of the many agency 
programs now available can only be done on a carcfiil, casc-by-case basis. In each case, the 
problem or need must be carefully defined. Then an assessment of options can be done 

i 
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which views the federal programs ivailable as a set of unique tools, attempting in each case 
to select the best tool for the job. 

While there is do clear dividing line between the long-term, strategic mission of 
USIA's exchange programs and the more directly instrumental participant and other training 
programs of AID, the Peace Corps, and other specialized federal agencies, the distinction is 
nonetheless valid and useful in arriving at a more rational and efficient division of labor. 
Congressional coromitiefts with jurisdiction over involved agencies ought to work together to 
build a consensus regarding the roles of the various agencies and programs. The 
administration should then be asked to propose a more detailed and specific plan to avoid 
overlapping programs and to nronrote comoleioentary and synergistic efforts. 

6. U^>[^ re^timonv refers to thf ^fri^^"^ m^tchinf> of USIA \t adminisrrarive and 

moriforing ca pacity (has has resulted from th^ creanon of new Droarams^s this a 
problem qfConfrft^ not nroxndin^ su fficient f unds for each program to all ow proper 
administration, or is thi s abo a case for enhnticin^ core iundinp for salaries and 
expenses? 

There is no doubt that the orolifrration of new USLA exchange programs added in 
recent years, coupled with the new demands being made on USIA resoiirces by the nations of 
Central and Eastern Europe, the Baltics, and the former Soviet Union, have placed a severe 
strain on USIA*s administrative capacity. This is particularly the case overseas, and 
especially in relation to activities in support of education and exchanges. Without question 
more salaries and expenses funding is needed to strengthen USIA's global infrastructure, on 
which the entire national exchanges effort depends. For example, USIA's overseas 
educational advising services and the privately operated advising services USIA supports are 
critical to maintaining the flow of foreign stodcnts to the United States which is vital to 
maintaining our long-term foreign relationships. Fiscal constraints are forcing USIS posts to 
draw back from this crucial advising function. Similarly, it is our experience that current 
fundirg levels do not allow sufficient staffing in overseas posts to provide useful help to 
private sector organizations in developing exchange programs. Stateside there is less need for 
additional at'ministrative funding and more need for reorganization to give greater emphasis 
to the Agency's policy, monitoring, coordination, and evaluation functions. 



7. WOiild you describe the types of prot^rams which we ought to be thinidns about to 
respond to new needs and o nnortunities in Africa. Asia, and l/tfin Amerira^ 

The needs of all three regions are great, as is the importance of each to the future of 
the United States. It is a serious mis»ake for the Unitrd States to overlook Uiese needs as 
attention is riveted on the coUaose of the Soviet empire ?nd the evolution of tht newly 
independent states. 

Each region and the countries within them are unique and exchanges must be 
developed with Uiis in mind. For example, in Latin America one of the most important 
overall needs Ls to expand scientific and technical exchanges to strengthen these fields in 
Latin America and to link the scientific and technical communities in Latin America with 
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counierparts id rhe l.ioited States. But the detailed assessment that the above question calis 
for carjiot i-w ^neniptui here. 

The sijig: ; most iroportaat step we could take to ensure that USIA exchanges ere 
meeting the ace< s and responding to tlit opportunities in these regions is to strongly 
encourage the e, .pansion of binaiional Fulbrighi Commissions. These binational cniilics are 
unique and hav* proven to be extraordinarily effective. As seen in the case of the recently 
established McxK?-n S.FuIbright Commission, these binationai structures can increase 
resources available iliri lUgh foreign contributions. They also ensure that the programs 
conducted are useful ti • both countries. These binationai structures should be established 
where they do not exi^t and should be used to define the needs and the opportunities in (hat 
paitjcuiar country or cgion. 

Equ^Uy impozi?nl is Uie need to make long-term commitments at reasonable funding 
levels with each oi rjhese regions. Greatly expanding resources in one of these regions only 
to be drastically cut back in a few years is not the way to approach conducting exchange 
programs. An emphasis on long-term commitments is essential. 

A major need that exists in all three of the regions mentioned is expanding study 
abroad and other overseas opportunities for Americans. During the Coic? War years the needs 
of Americans to learn about other countries and languages took a back scat in favor of 
programs bringing foreign students to the United States. As a result, the otity substantial 
flow of U.S. students currently is to Western Ea' >pe, exchanges to which could be most 
readily funded through student demand and private sector resources. Diversifyi.ng the number 
of Americans with expertise in Africa, Latin America and Asia needs to be cnir*wsi;:cd in 
USIA funding priorities 

In addition, there are important needs and opportunities for exchanges with the 
European Cotsmunity as well as with Japan which should not be ignored. In the case of 
Western Europe, our ofticial binatioaal exchange relationships are an extremely important 
building block in our long-term relations with these, our closest allies. It is critical for the 
Umtcd Sutes to maintain llicse ties, particularly as exchange programs within the European 
Commumt>' have tended to dccraphasize exchanges with the United States. The nature of the 
long-tenn relationslxip bct^^ cieR the United Stales and Japan clearly rests to a great extent on 
the success of pc^iple-io-peoplc exchanges between the two countries. In this regard, it is 
particularly important to inaease opporttuiities for more Americans to go to Japan on 
exchange programs. 



8. f/tfH> can we rt.ywnrl to thes e needs and simuUaneoitsty respond to needs in Eastern 
Europe and the former Soviet Union? Witl we be forced to respond only parTiallv in 
each case? now can we identjfy the more imponani t\Des of prosrams in each area? 

T>vo important dimeasions to these problems have already been discussed above — the 
need to expand binationai exchange structures to expand resources through foreign 
govcmmcni cimtiibutions, and the imptHtancc of using debt conversion mechanisms to 
It^vcrago lin)itcd U S. funds. These stqis. if vigorously pursued, can go a long way toward 
allowing tiic United States to respond to the needs of Eastern Europe and the former Soviet 
Union while maintainmg our exchange relationships with other regions. 

Another part of the answer can only come from a comprehensive reassessment cf 
M:?i»ed States international affairs and defense spending which identifies areas where funding 
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reductions can be made to provide much-needed resources to support expanded needs for 
exchange programs. Thus, for example, the decision made by the House to decrease tijnds 
for military assistance programs while providing $50 million to fund exchange programs with 
the former Soviet Union is a commendable example of this kind of forward thinking. Within 
this context, as difficult as it is to make such decisions, at least a doubling of USIA exchange 
programs, together with commensurate iiKreases for agency administration, should be a major 
goal. 

Nonetheless, there will certainly not be sufficient resources available to meet all 
needs, and difficult choices must be mzde. In making these tough decisions, it is most 
important to look for programs that offer the highest yields through their multiplier potential. 
Thus, for example, programs for faculty members and for graduate students who wi^l be 
i assuming teaching positions are particularly valuable because the impact of an exchange 

program on one individual will subsequently be multiplied through contaa with hundreds or 
ttiousands of individuals. Similarly, exchanges of journalists and others who will be in high 
visibility positions offer major exchange multipliers. 



9. Dn^\ USIA accord si0cient attention and resources to supporting private sector 
activities and sp ending on exchmige programs 

No. USLA docs not provide either sufficient resources or attention to private sector 
exchanges. This is most critically the case in overseas posts, where vital foreign student 
advising services and support for arranging exchanges between private sector exchange 
organizations are inadequate and seemingly in decline. USIS advising services are critical to 
maintaining the flow of foreign students to U.S. colleges and universities, which, according 
to Commerce Department balance-of-payments data, bring over $5 billion into the U.S. 
economy per year. USIA has also traditionally played a f\mdamental role in relation to 
privately funded exchanges, such as through funding research on foreign educational systems 
and credentials which is essential to admitting foreign students to U.S. institutions and in 
granting credit for U.S. students* study abroad. This remains a critical function, although 
USiA's support for these activities has waned significantly in recent years. In addition, a 
flexible, facilitative regulatory structure for the J-1 Exchange Visitor Program is key to 
effective private sector exchanges. As a General Accounting Office study of USIA exchange 
activities concluded: "... the United States needs to further explore options for making the 
best use of limited federal training resources to complement and bolster significant private 
sector efforts which have traditionally played a key role in international educational 
exchanges." The interest and expertise in U.S. private sector organizations is extensive. The 
U.S. higher education system is without doubt one of our greatest assets in building strong 
international relationships in the cooing decades. This potential can only be realized through 
an effective facilitative role from USIA which seems to be slowly but inexorably slipping 
away. 
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APPENDIX 5 



International Exchange Association 
1825 Eye Street, NAV., Suite 475 
Washington, DC 200O6 



ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
FOR THE HEARING RECORD 

"Internathnal Exchanges in a Changing World" 
Subcommittee on International Operations 
Committee on Foreign Affairs 
U.S. House of Representatives 



The answers provided below arc submitted in response to questions addressed to the 
Internaiinnal Exchange AsMKlaiiori from the Subcommittee. With ihc exception of 
Oucstron misaddressed specitically to AFS-the answers given are intended to provide a 
representative viesv of the citizen and youth exchange organizations in lEA's 
meml)ership. 

1. A signincnnt pnrt of AFS' responsibilities is to find American families to host 
youth exchanges. How have the increase in numbers of such exchanges, the 
changing nature of the American family, and the troubU ' .conomy oITectcd your 

crn>.ns? 

Being a volunteer tommunity-based organiziit ion-like the majority of ll-A's 
niemher organizations involved in youth, home -stay based exchanges-- A 1-S has 
rndeed been effected by all three factors. Most notably, the changing nature of 
the American family has nteant that the number of non-working mothers capable 
of devoting 40 to 50 hours a week volunteering to recruit families, to provide 
counseling to young people, and to raise funds in the ciJmrnunity is siinj)ly no 
longer there. Since APS is committed to the involvement of the community in 
international exchange, we have resisted paying people to do these jobs, believing 
the engagement of the community is important to the uuality of the exchange. 
Current demographics require us to recruit a significantly larger number of 
volunteers who svill pick up small pieces of the tasks formerly done by a handtiil 
of women. Our colleague {)rganizations have experienced similar volunteer 
recruitment difficulties. 

inirther. all three factors have impacted on the cost ot the jjrograi^i. Whereas in 

the past, schools 'vould waive incidental lees ior an AKS student, they have not ^ 
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been able lo continue to do this because of the larger number of foreign students 
being hosted as exchange participants. This puts an added financial burden on the 
family and local community groups. The cost of hasting a foreign student, for 
those most directly involved, has increased in the past decade. 

Unfortunately, the charitable tax deduction for hosting a student has not increased 
commensurately wnh these costs--the details of which will be elaborated more fully 
below. Thus, hosimg a high school student has become an increasing burden for 
host families. Part-iirae work, by ihe exchange students could help ease this 
burden: however, as high school ; Exchange Visitors, their employment 
opportunities are severely restricted. The.se studejits ?.rc limited to working in 
unstructured casual baby sitting and lawn care jobs even though there may be 
opportunities tor employment at the local stores and supermarkets. While these 
restrictions are ostensively to ensure that foreign students do not take jobs away 
irom Americans, we seriously question whether this is a real threat. Additionally 
m the 1990s and beyond, unlike the 1950s and 1960s when these requirements 
were put m ellecl. a is a part of the cultural experience in the United States for 
young people :o have regular part-time jobs. Indeed, working in the service and 
retail businesses that more frequently hire teenagers would be an ideal way for 
these young people to meet a much broader sector of American society than thev 
would lind in the traditional host family. 

We hope at some point that the Congress will consider making changes to both 
the host family tax deduction and the J nonimmigrant employment restrictions. 

How miuht consultation t)c improved between the priv.ite sector and USIA? 

Consultation is the key to a successtul partnership and success in the partnership 
between USIA and the interi.nnonal exchange community is essential to cairving 
out intcrnattonal exchange activities. Fundamental to full and free consultation 
between the private sector and USIA will he an appreciation by both sector, of 
what th resources, expertise, and perspectives are of their partner. That 
appre.-iation is cn\y partially present now; and very much lacking Mt critical points 
m the deliver)' ot exchange ser^'ices within both the U.S. communitv -based 
exchange organizations and USiA's employees stationed worldwide. 

Consultation can be improved by creating sc.tings that encouiage the free flow of 
Ideas; integration ot planning; shared training; and exchange of personnel. These 
types ot actsvnies have been tried in the past with var^'ing success, but without a' 
systematic ;.nd clearly articulated goal of bringing the 'public and piivate sectors 
together cooperaiively. For the jiurpo.ses of discussion-and without intending io 
exclude other comparable mechanisms-we note several ideas that could, in toto 
ensure better consultation and cooperation: 
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Eblnblish a scries of Agency fidvisory bodies, mndc of private citizens, the 
provide sounding boards for USIA and avennes for communication for the 
private secloi. The bodies could be structured by regional orientation or 
functional activity and should feature individuals with expertise and 
familiarity in the exchange field. The bodies should be nonpartisan and 
voluntary. 

Mandate a periodic hearing formal for USIA that obliges the Agency to 
seek public input about iis priorities and planning. The hearings should 
ensprc that the Agency receives balanced reconniiendations frora the public 
in a timely fashion for annual or biennial budget and program planning. 

Involve a broad range of private sector exchange representatives in I he 
training Ci new USIA employees and retraining of existing staff--Ci\il 
Service, foreign Service, and foreign national hires by creating training 
modules expressly intended to feature aspects of non-U.S. Government 
funded exchanges [Training lor employees and volunteers in the f)rivaie 
sector which would feature USIA representatives can be attained through 
increased Agency support of the exchanges infrastructure, as explained 
below.) 

Rcimtoduce staff exchanges involving all types ot USIA employees and 
U.S.-based exchange organizations, including but not limited to IPA and 
resident diplomat programs, that put Agency personnel in American 
exchange organizations and U.S. exchange professionals in Agency offices 
here and abroad. 

Mechanisms such as thcsc--as well as changes intended to encourage innovative 
exchange proposals noted below-will tend to foster better cooperation and 
consultation between the Agency and the private sector, and should encourage 
bet'er ijuahiy exchanges tor USIA. 

Your (estimiHiv refers to the ncglcet of the "infrnstructure" of exchanges* 
ticlworks, expertise training, and advising and information functi(ms. Whai would 
it luke to redress this neglect? 

There needs to be more attention to the infrastructure support for citizen and 
youth exchanges so that we may build the capacity in the private sector to 
consistently ptovide ((uality exchange piograms. In tlie past, USIA provided 
funding for training, seminars, publications, and skill development through 
protessional and other organizalu)ns to individuals working in the youth and 
citizen exchange in the L'nited States-along with its well-recognized direct 
fiiuincial su[)port of exchange participants. Our concern is that increasingly USIA 
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has wfthdrnwii froni supporting the exchanges infrastructure lo concentrate ahnnst 
solely on direct participant Tiinding; to funding actuiil proijianis rather than 
funding I'apacity building. In the long term, we believe thai it is important to fund 
a mix of activities wiiii the Agency's money: pari to support exchange institutions 
and thesr capacity to conduct exchanges v/hether the exchanges themselves are 
publicly undervsTitten or privately funded; and part to support specific programs 
where unique historical oppoituiiities and needs occur-such as the former Soviet 
republics and the developing world, and for flagship prog rams -such as the 
International Visitor Program. 

Renewed emphasis also needs to be placed on the role of USIA's oversells 
missions and repieseiilatives-'the U.S. Information Service and commission offices. 
Educational and exchange advising sen'ices overseas arc a critical cog in the 
machinery thai introduces foreign nationals to prospective exchange opportunities 
in the United States and then prepares those participants for their American 
experience. Those services are under-utihzed for citizen and youth exchange 
activities because the posts arc not able to give priority to these types of 
exchanges. USlS and commission offices are also increasingly strapped for 
resources and aie at iisk of becoming overwhelmed in meeting the demands for 
seniVes. Wc must not forget thi.. aspect of our infrastructure needs. 



What new programs (tr types of programs would you like to see in the future, and 
uhat could Congress d(j to help with funding or legal authority? 

Beyond progrummatie suggestions outlined in our statement and made in response 
lo other questions here (e.g., responding to demantis in Africa, Asia, and Uitin 
America as well as in Central and Eastern Rurope and the former Soviet Union), 
lit A IS not prepared to advocate particular new programmatic initiatives. In.stead. 
we have chosen to respond by addressing the issue of legal authorities-construing 
that to include a discussxm about USIA's approach to regulating exchanges as well 
as elaborating our concerns :ibv>ut the impact of lax policy on exchanges-and 
grant making procedures. 

With regard to legal authorities there are Iwti points in particular. One, we would 
like to see Congress encourage a hioader rather than a narrower approach to 
citizen and ) out h excluinge at USIA, concentrating more on the quality of 
exchange rather than the criteria tor participation in programs. The focus of 
cirreiit regulatory eftorts at USIA has been on what type of exchanges should be 
permitted rathe i than the criteria for program oversight and quality control. Such 
a regulatory mindset is by definition narrow and forces programs and their 
administrator- in both government and the private sector to react by discouraging 
innovative new programming approaches because they are not tried and true. It 
also tosters a bureaucratic desire to create pigeon-holes for programs. When even 
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an cbtaMiNlicd and wcll-rcfogiiii'.cd program rails U) lit iiiio a prcck'tcr mined 
.structure, it is often sacrificed in the interest of adniin.istratis'e Ci)nvenience. 
Absent clear :ind detinilive Congressional guidance ti) view exchanges bioadly and 
creatively, we lisk constraining the innovation of the exchange community at the 
very moment we need to revnalizing our programnnng to meet u radically changed 
world. 

Consequently, we would urge a sharpeneo I'ocus on the spirit of the Fulhright- 
Hays Act as articulated by Senator F-ulbrrghi hi/nsijlt, rather than the narrow, 
legalistic approach suggested by i\w February IWO General Aceounting Office 
report on the J (.exchange Visitor Program. Our intention is to increase qua' ly 
intercultural exchimge between the people ot the United Stales and the people o{ 
other countries. As our world changes, we need to look to other, ntaitraditjoniil 
models to achieve this. Programs such as Au Pair exchanges and bummcr student 
travel/work programs may become a primal^' mode for exchange in the future 
given the demographic changes in the United States and the evolving demands 
from overseas. 

Twt), while this is outside the traditnMial purview of tins Suhcomniiltee. we urge 
the Congiess to consider changes in the Internal Revenue Code (hat affect a wide 
range t)f internatuMHil exchange concerns from inequitable tax treatment of foreign 
stmlonts to inailequate recognition of the charitable value ot home hosting. Ol 
pariieuhir ini crest t») lEA's youth exchange rneniheis is the code provisions 
governing cluiiilable deductions lor hosting a high school exchange [larticipant. 
The deduction has been fixed by statute at $.'^() per month for a generation. We 
believe that it would be in all of our best iniereits to; first, index the deduction to 
a level corresponding to e^empiioiis ft)r dependents; and second, to pro- rate the 
deduction for the amount of time a student spends with the lamily. We helievi- 
this IS a reasonable and appropriate way to encourage hosting of exchange 
students placed by nonprofit exchange organi/Jitions in American famiHes with 
minimal impact on the tederal l)udget. 

With legard to funding, we urge USIA and Congress to reconsider its current 
approach to grant making which almost solely ulili/es formalized ret|uesls tor 
proposals. The recent statutory mandate to provide open competition for most 
grant awards will, we believe, lead to a narrowing rather than broadening of 
funding opportunities and foster a more conseivative rather than creative program 
development for USIA and the exchange community. The end result will not be 
more diversity in [)rograniming design, but rather a set t)f long-running programs 
that lack regular rethinking and evaluation against competing needs and priorities 
from throughout the exchange coinmunily. While our view is contrary to the 
findings of USlA's Office of the Inspector General, we believe that both Congress 
and USIA should consider a grant making approach that eiicourago innovation 
and program experimentation. 
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In a grant making process dominated by RI-'Ps, program design is pre-deterniincd 
and the private sector's role heeomes si;nply a question of providing a particular 
seivice at the most attractive price. The potential creativity and develnpnient of 
alternative programmatic prrorities v/hich are the real strengths of the private 
sector are entirely closed out nf Xhi process. Such an approach presumes that 
USIA is the sole source of good programmatic ideas and has cnnceivcd in advance 
of seeking public input what design characteristics are most important. Indeed, 
this grant-making approach encourages Agency micro-management of grants, 
thereby taxing the resources of the grant- receiving organization and focusing 
limited USIA salaries and '.expenses money on intensive !5upervisinn of grants. 

Alternative approaches {O granr decisions can overcome these difficulties. The 
grant making at the F-V.nd for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education - 
(F'lPSE) wUhin the Department of Education is a case in point. Reserving a 
ceriarn amount of USIA grant funds for unsolicited proposals would he an 
ecpiitable way to nuei the concerns raised by the OiC while promnting an 
opportunity to secure funding for new and innovative programs. Such an 
approach wmikl allow local cnmmunitics, cducatinnal entities, and private, 
nonprofit international exchange entities to identify needs from the field and 
would put USIA hack in the role of facilitating exchanges anil exercising a more 
macrt>-inanagemeru approach to ics prograninnng. A "block grant" approach to 
ceilain broailly targeted concerns would be another alternative grant-making 
device thai could achieve similar results. 

As mentioned above under a previinis quesUon (^^). renewed funding 
oppt>rtnnities for inlrasirueture development and maintenance are also critical. 
We further note that there appear to be intriguing possibilities for underwriting 
exchanges lunding in the developing world and the republics of former Soviet 
Union through debt conversion (a.k.a, debt swap) which we believe deserve 
vigorous inves. ligation by the Siihcommittee. 

I SlA's testimony refers to the sijinincnnt shift to "how l<r progrums. Is this an 
appropriate missiim for TSIA, ir should these types (»r proRrnnis be left to AH), 
the Peace Corps, or the Dcparlnients whose speeiali/ed mission corresponds to 
the subject nintlcr of the "how to" progrnm? 

The underlying queslion here may be v-hether USIA's increased attention to "how 
to" programs is iriily a response lo a commiinity/eonstituency need or a reaction to 
tunding thai has gone lo other agencies and for which USIA must seemingly 
compete. We note that there iias been an explosion of new program initiatives 
called for by all parties to international exchange activities: Congress, the 
Administration (including USIA), and the private sector. Insofar as "how to" 
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exchanges become the featured Havor nt this time seems to he a reaction to 
perceived needs and is m)t of necessity inappropriate to USIA's missinn. 

Generally speaking, we believe that tbe Agency's mission is U> locus on programs 
which promote brond-based, long-term, educational and cultural understimding 
between the United States and the rest of the world. The exchanges and the 
relatinnships ihey establish (and maintain) should he sustainable and not short- 
term in nature. While we often think first of programs such as the F'ul bright 
progratn and high school exchanges as being "broad-based" and "long-term," 
mutual understanding can and is eflcclively promoted through very practically- 
oricnted activities, such as training exchanges and voeatiomil edueiition programs. 

Having said that, we are eoneerned that as the U.S. Government responds to 
demands for more specific, "how to" exchange programs, USIA may he 
compromised in its the critical coordinating role lor exchanges. The Agency, 
through its l^ducatioiif.l and Cultural Affairs Bureau, has been the historical 
touchstone Jor international exchange activities. As other agencies have been 
assigned substantial new task^ traditionall) undertaken by liSIA and/or begun to 
utilize the excliangcs mechanism to achieve their programmatic goals, USIA has 
been, in ettecl, displaced in this role. That is unhelpful if the government is to 
maintain some coordinating role, particularly so for i^SIA to fulfill its stntutority 
mandated responsibilities, because the value of that coiirdination and USIA's 
inissiim to promote niutual unde islanding through long-term relations can be lost 
in the rush to provide veiy practical, otteii short-term experiences for target 
audiences around the world. 



I'SIA's tfstiniuny refers to the serious stretching of USIA's administrative and 
monltorlnR capacity that has resulted fnnn the creation of new programs. Is this 
u problem of Cnnf-ress nut providing sufricitnt funds for each profinytn ?o nll(m 
proper administration, or is this also a case for enhancing core funding for 
sniurics and expenses? 

USIA (and not coincitlentally. much of the private sector) is, in our view, seriously 
challenged to meet the administrative rei|uirements inherent in thf creation of 
nev/ exchange program initiatives. Some ot these financial and staffing pressures 
are self-imposed as .i consequence of the style of program management the 
Agency has fallen u-'tn in the past decade (see our response above regarding the 
administration of grant making under Question #4). 

However, ihe combination ol comparatively slow growth in the Salaries ;md 
Hxpenses account for the Bureau of Rducationai and Cultural Atfaiis together 
with the absence of specified administrative suppoit included in Congressionaliy- 
niandaicd exchange initiatives is of greater concern to us in this regard. 
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The Bureau's S&E Hccount is stretched not only by administrative costs but is also 
expected to pick up the expenses of several prognimmatic exchange functions that 
have not been directly funded by the Pell Charter dollars reserved for exchanges. 
This pressure-which often causes deep programmatic cuts such as those 
cxperica ed by the Office of Youth Exchange in the past four fiscal years-could 
be easily overcome by providing aM exchanges funding through the Pell Charter 
appropriytior.s. lEA is on record as supporting such a coiisolidauon of 
programmatic funding. In any case, in is essential that Congress reser\'e suffitient 
funds ♦'or the admini. trative functions inherent in conducting exchanges ana grant 
programJi to keep pace with the g/owth in actual programming. 

With regard to new initiatives that are often not contemplated when the S&H 
account is budgeted or authorized, Congress should consider aliowin;i the Accnoy 
flexibiliiy to expend prtJgrammatic funds for administration expenses by adJing 
authorizing language to the effect that reasonable coi.ts for the conduct uf the 
exchange program may be used for administrative purposes. 

Would you describe' the types of programs which \\c ought to be thinkinp about to 
respond tu new needs and opportunities in Africa, Asia, and l^tin America? 

Just as we would urge the government to return to a more fielJ'bu.scd/privntc 
sector generated approach to grant making, we would hkev/ise urge USIA to ask 
for ideas about programming in Africa. A^iia, and Litin America from the 
community of organizations committed to increasing exchange ;siKi understanding 
with these regions. In addition, we would suggest that USIA consider putiinu 
:iside some dollars for each region thus guaranteeing that external poiiiic<ji 
changes not put at risk less popular regions of the world. Nothing has been nior^- 
damaging to maintaining exchange relations with these three regions than the "oft'- 
again, on again" cycle of U.S. Government funding priorities. Lxehange relations 
with countries in Northern and suh-Saharan Africa and Southeast Asia have been 
particularly hard hit by the roller-coaster ride approach to funding allocations. 



How con wc respond to these needs nnd simultaneouslv respond lo needs in 
Hlastern Europe and the former Soviet Union? 

Will we be forced to respond only partially in each case? 

How can we identify the more important types of programs in each area? 

Regrettably, we will be forced to respond only partially in each case because there 
IS simply not enough funds available to meet all of the needs around the world. 
How we rciipond in each case should be determined b\ the objectives to be 
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achieved and an asscssmeni ot the degree of impact. We suggest that an effective 
way of determining the most important types of progratTis in each area would be 
to bri : together the three key players in terms of funding, program oversight, and 
program implementation: members of Congress and their staffs, key leaders in 
relevuni government agencies, and leadership in the field of imernational 
education and exchange. By brttiging together the perspective of these three 
groups, we would also call together the resources that each group has to offer. 
Tne result would be both a more efficient use of resources and a more effective 
set of programs, 

lEA stands ready to participate enthusiastically in a meeting of the minds. We do 
m>t believe it is nect'ssaf>' to Nacritice one part of the world in oruer to respond to 
the needs in ;uio:her. h is, however, necessary to find a balance between needs 
and opportunnios. This, we believe, is best done by working collaboratively. 

We also note th: It one very effective way to address competing needs is to 
encourage joint activities or "strategic alhances". By channeling grant funds into 
consort ial projei is so noi to (und duplicative activities both in and out of 
go\ernmcnt, some sa\ings can oe realized and invested in more programmatic 
activities or other worluVegions. We believe that joint, consortial projects are 
essential to lutuie success of programs in both the CIS-notably the Bradley-Leach 
Initiative-and in tuture initiatives to be undertaken in the developing world. 



Does I'SIA accord sullicieni nticnoon and resources to supporting private sector 
ncti>ities and spending on exchange programs? 

In a word, no. As noted above in our answets to questions about consultation 
with the private sector and support for infrastructure, we have suggested that 
there is imideijuate support for the private sector-a sector that conceives of, plans 
for. and administers the vast majority of American exchanges. We have 
recon^me tided several options above to address tnese general conci-rns and we 
believe that others can be found with further investigation and thought. Indeed, 
we understand tnat USlA has undertaken an evaluation of its relationship with the 
private seca>r as pan of a larger strategic planning effort and we find that action 
an encouraging and positive sign of the Agency's interest in working with the 
private sector. 

More specifically, we have oeen concerneo for several years that USIA's 
programmatic priorities and budget decisions have steered a patii away from the 
private secior. For lEA's membership, that is evidenced most clearly by the 
iledine in funding for youth exchange activities (outlined in our winten testimony 
to the Subcommittee) and the lack of inciease in funding for the Office of Citizen 
Exchiinge-tortnerly kmiwn as the Office of Private Secior Programs, the one 



llu 



office within USlA's Bureau of Educiilional and Cultural Affairs expressly chargt^d 
with working with the private sector. Citizen exchange funding has struggled to 
hold even or secure minimal increases while most of the rest of the Pell Charter 
program funding has increased, in some cases by substantial margins. In addition, 
when programmatic earmarks have been made in the authorization or 
appropriations for USIA, they have often come out of the Office of Citizen 
Exchange's overall alloeation, negating any hope for an increase in a given year 
and often causing an actual reduction in funds for competitive grant-making. 

Previously, lEA lias advocated that funding for private sector programs be 
doubled, in part because Citizen Exchange Office grants often go to community- 
ba^ed, volunteer-dviven private sector organizations that generate a sub'* '"ntial 
"bang for the buck," with matching private funds and in-kind contribu* is that 
come at a rate of 12 to 1 or better, A doubling of funding for this program area 
would cost only about SIO million, or five percent of the total Pell Charter 
program budget request USIA submitted for fiscal year i993. 
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